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Federal Reserve's William McChesney Martin 
sticks to his formula: orthodox finance and 
independent action. (Government) 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX en... . tad. stead ta. andr teat 


PRODUCTION 


nn Ce, 0 NID so. 5k cd ae Pe aioe ea dem ewan mane eae e ems 2,032 2,178 2,726 2,727r 2,717 
I da craks Cacihg Fun eee CPR aR Adee BREA CANO EMEC te wes 125,553 126,843 103,219 173,713r 176,265 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $63,682 $52,460 $55,038 $55,003 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............cccccceccccccecs 10,819 13,394 13,349 14,236 14,523 
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New contracts for industrial building................eeeeeeee. December.......... 128 80 154 127 
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how would you mark it ? 


Just suppose you did want to mark apples with good, clear prints of your 
trademark — at 80 or 100 a minute. First you’d have to design something 
to get them into position — fast enough — for marking; then you'd need 
a printing element to make a clear, non-damaging mark; and finally, an ink 


that wouldn’t rub off or fade out — and one that would taste good! 


We’ve never built an apple-marking machine but that isn’t saying we might 
not someday. Just in the last ten years or so, we've had to think up more 
different types of marking machines, feeds and takeaways, marking processes 
and specialty inks than in our previous 38 years of business. This is 
because of all the new products and new materials in every industry — and 
an ever-increasing awareness of the many values of good marking for both 


identification and decoration. 


Marking has long since ceased to be something done only when necessary — 
and then hit or miss. Now it can save you money, give you a competitive 
edge, prevent production tie-ups — if you've got the right method. That’s 
our specialty — for every industry. Markem Machine Co., Keene 33, N. H. 


EVERYTHING INOUSTRY NEEDS...FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 1911 MARKENM 











For the safety of your driver personnel and equipment, wherever 
your vehicles operate, nothing but the best braking system in 


the world will suffice—air brakes by Beadixlffestinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
Air Brakes and Industrial Products, Elyria, Ohio. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana. 
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READERS REPORT 
Tax Double Standard 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding your article Poking 
Holes in Tax Form 1040 [BW— 
Nov.28’59,p47], I agree there is a 
double standard for income taxpay- 
ers but not as described. The 
double standard is between the cor- 
poration, conipany or self-employed 
individual and the wage earner or 
salaried individual. 

The former may deduct all costs 
and operating expenses, even losses 
of previous years. 

The latter may deduct state and 
local taxes, interest, gifts to charity, 
if he has any left to give, $600 for 
a wife and a like amount for each 
child. Who can support a wife for 
$600 a year or feed, clothe, and 
educate a child for a like amount? 

The former may deduct all ex- 
penses entailed in earning a profit. 

The latter may not deduct the 
cost of travel to and from his place 
of employment yet this is a cost in- 
volved in his earning his wage or 
salary. 

I have raised five children (tax- 
payers) yet I have had to bear all 
the expense of producing five more 
taxpayers with what was left after 
taxes. .. 





JOHN G. McCCarRGAR 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Productivity Study 


Dear Sir: 

I am sure you will want to cor- 
rect a misstatement of my position 
contained in the article [BW—Jan. 
16°60,p22] on the new BLS produc- 
tivity study. The article says that 
my difference with BLS relates to 
the question of acceleration of pro- 
ductivity advances in “nonfarm” 
industries. 

The controversy actually con- 
cerns the bureau’s presentation of 
data relating to acceleration in the 
private economy as a whole. Spe- 
cifically, I charged in a speech made 
November 19, 1959, that the third 
pre-publication draft of the study 
“attempted to downgrade, obscure 
and conceal” the significance of 
findings concerning acceleration 
that had been set forth in an earlier 
draft. 

The final published version of 
the study fully supports that charge. 
The study presents no fewer than 
40 separate figures, ranging from 
1.7 to 5.0%, all purporting to 
represent the trend or “normal” an- 
nual rate of productivity increase 
as of 1958. There is practically 


5 











no evaluation of the relative valid. 
ity or reliability of these figures. ) 
Nor, aside from a few very gen- 
eral points, is there any clear indi- 


cation of the purposes, if any, for 


AND WHAT you SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT which these widely divergent fig- 


ures may, respectively, be used, ., 


IT’S A NATIONWIDE MOTOR CARRIER ii 


SPECIAL PROJECTS AND 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

UNITED AUTO WORKERS 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Selling Sweda in U.S. 
Dear Sir: 

The Sourcing article [BW—Jan. 
2’60,p66] was, I thought, a very 
good one. Naturally, we were very 
pleased to see the pictures of the 
Sweda products and also the copy 
about the Sweda acquisition. ... 

There were a couple of points 
that I would like to clear up. One 
is that you say we made this acqui- 
sition “to sell Svenska’s Sweda cash 
registers through the 325 U.S. out- 






be i 

















Ot RTT lets of Monroe Calculating: Ma- f 
chine, another Litton subsidiary.” 
We have every intention to 
keep the present Sweda dealer mar- 
keting framework throughout the 
United States. Dealers that are 
IT WAS THE FIRST MOTOR CARRIER TO doing a good job of selling and | | 
servicing Sweda products will con- = 
OFFER DAY-BY-DAY PUBLISHED SCHEDULE tinue to have franchises. In some be 
areas where Sweda dealers have not 
TIME introduced the first motor carrier been active, and also where Sweda 
schedule in history in 1956. Additional points has had its own branch offices, 
of day-by-day service have been added since Monroe branches will be used. 
so that the 40 page 1960 schedule now The other matter is the quote Ff 
covers dependable scheduled service to major ascribed to me. It sounds as though 
cities in 35 states. When you ship by TIME, we are softer competitors than some 
you know the actual day of the week on of the foreign companies . . . 
which to expect delivery. We intend to aggressively market 
the Sweda line . . . on a hard-hitting 
program using every proper mar- 
keting tool at our command. 
FRED R. SULLIVAN L 
PRESIDENT 
MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE CO. 
” Py da f ORANGE, N. J. 
BR: Honest Picture In 
Dear Sir: Ti 
TIME’s 20 ultra modern terminal facilities — located in such important I read with great deal of pleas- for 
cities as Los Angeles, Phoenix, Memphis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, Nash- Mata : ae the 
ville, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Evansville — are models of ure the Personal Business section ing 
motor carrier efficiency. Every innovation in freight handling, routing, [BW—Dec.5°59,p137] and would 
communications and customer service is utilized to handle every ship- like to thank you for the honest : 
ment with the care all shippers expect — and deserve. resume of the services offered by a ire 
4 


professional travel agency, as well w 
a 


as being honest about the fact that | 

ty } po. 

there is a service charge made when : 

co s « a a personalized itinerary is arranged dix 


for a client... . 


PMRCORPORATED R. E. Lypon _ 

General Offices: P. O. Box 1120, Lubbock, Texas VICE-PRESIDENT Pp 

a 

The Scheduled Transcontinental Motor Carrier ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. L. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ONE OF FOUR OFFICES at ““Brown”’ 
before modernization. Note crowd- 
ed arrangement; lack of work space; 
cluttered, inefficient atmosphere. 


SAME OFFICE “AFTER” — Each em- 
ployee gained 60% more work sur- 
face, 30% more drawer space, 20% 
more work output. 


An Easier Way to Reduce Office Rent 


TITLE FIRM SAVED SPACE AND BOOSTED EFFICIENCY 
WITH MODERN FURNISHINGS AND BETTER LAYOUT 


Indianapolis, Ind.—L. M. Brown 
Title Company gained needed space 
for larger work stations and more of 
them by combining modern furnish- 
ings and new office layout. 
Shaw-Walker space-saver equip- 
ment, geared to every job function, 
freed space for the addition of four 
badly needed work stations, and 
point-of-use files at ten more stations. 
The modernization paid another 
dividend—efficiency increased 20%, 
and morale reached an all-time high. 
A new layout by Shaw-Walker’s 
Paul Holcomb in collaboration with 
L. M. Brown’s Executive V. P. 


Sullivan organized the work flow by 
relating work stations to activities 
performed. The improved layout 
reduced employee travel by half and 
entirely eliminated distracting inter- 
ruptions caused by customer traffic. 
Clutter-Proof Expan-Desks give 
staff members more work surface 
(average increase, 50%) and provide 
extra drawers for storage and filing 
—all within quarter-turn reach. 
Management offices were equipped 
with Carlyle—the desk Shaw-Walker 
designed for working executives. 
Carlyle’s energy-saving conven- 
iences provide specific in-drawer 


space for everything needed in, on, 
or around the executive’s desk. 

It’s easy to see for yourself how 
Shaw-Walker can help you effect 
similar economies. The complete, 
5000-item Shaw-Walker line is pic- 
tured, described, and priced in our 
new 248-page Office Guide catalog 
—ideas and equipment to save time, 
save space, and cut office costs. Free 
to office executives. Request on busi- 
ness letterhead, or phone your 
Shaw-Walker representative. 


SHAW:WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 22, Michigan 
Representatives Everywhere—Consult Yellow Pages 














For years, CF&lI has been a prime supplier of steel] 
and steel products for the construction industry, 
Continual research, one of the meanings behind 
our Corporate Image, has resulted in new and im- 
proved steel products for construction use. 


CF «lI has also earned a reputation among con- 
struction men for product dependability... swift, 














WELDED WIRE FABRIC: CF&I-Clinton Welded Wire Fabric gives load stresses over a wide surface. Available in all standard 
concrete extra strength and resistance to cracking, and spreads gages and furnished in rolis or mats for quick installation. 
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ROPE \ 
stee] reliable delivery through distributors and ware- = %, i KW, 
: ‘ pe KW, 
try. houses... and in-field service to our customers. <i if Loree’ >) ROPE % 
hind Always it is the aim of CF&I to help America’s 
im- progress with the American-made steel products 
zt : WIRE ROPE: CF&I-Wickwire Wire Rope is made in a broad 
shown on these pages, along with a complete line range of grades and constructions, each designed to resist 
° ° the punishment inflicted by different operations—abrasion, 
con- of other steel items for the Construction Industry. bending, crushing, or a combination of these wear factors. 
ift A complete line of Wire Rope Slings is also available. 
V1It, 
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PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRAND: Stress relieved after TIE WIRE: CF&I Cal-Tie Wire can’t kink, tangle, snag or 
stranding, CF&lI 7-wire Strand is flexible and easy to use scratch, assuring maximum safety and economy in tying 
It is made to ASTM Specification A-416 and is idea! for steel. That’s because it is furnished for use in a handy 
pretensioning applications. CF&I also offers quick deliv- belt dispenser that protects against hazards of loose coil 
ery on Prestressed Concrete Wire made to ASTM Specifi- ends. The wire comes in 16 gage. Reinforcing Bars are 
cation A-421. available in sizes No. 2 to No. 11. 
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GRADER BLADES: Scientifically designed, CF&! Blades STEEL PLATE PRODUCTS: CF&I’s Claymont Plant fabri- 
and other Cutting Edges are carefully made of special cates many types of structural steel plate products — 
analysis steel to eliminate hard or soft spots. This assures including weldments for underground water viaducts, 
extra-long service. Wide selection of lengths, widths base and bearing plates for bridges, expansion joints for 
thicknesses and hole spacings, flat or curved, beveled o: penstocks, side seal plates for guide gates on dams, and 
squared edges. many others. 


For complete information on all products, ask for Catalog 
G-104, “CF&I Steel Products for the Construction Industry.” 
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THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER + OAKLAND + NEW YORK 











»——. AUTOMATIC SPRAY 


Automate your finishing with 
spray, flow or dip coating 
machines. 





COMPLETE SYSTEMS 


Engineering, fabrication, installation of finishing systems, large or small. 


MANUAL SPRAY 


DeVilbiss offers all types— 
hot spray, airless, multi-color, 
and catalyst, as well as con- 
ventional models. 












































BECAUSE no two coating or fin- 
ishing problems are exactly alike, 
selecting proper application equip- 
ment is a job for experts. That's where 
DeVilbiss total service comes in. 














Whether you need an_ individual 
spray gun, dip tank, parts washer, 
oven—or a completely integrated 
system—DeVilbiss is the one com- 
pany that manufactures them all. 


DeVilbiss 
total service 


can determine the 


DeVilbiss offers you all services 
that ensure your getting the right 
combination of equipment, within 
your budget limitations, that works 
with your formulations, under your 
operating conditions. 





Engineering analysis and recom- 
mendation. Trained personnel pro- 
vide engineering service, cost esti- 
mates and proposals, system layouts, 
installation service, parts and repair. 






Our customer research laboratory in 
Toledo will conduct a free test run 
on your product, using materials you 
use in production. 


right method for you 


Production service. DeVilbiss engi- 
neers will analyze production con- 
ditions in your finishing department, 
make recommendations for correc- 
tive measures, train personnel in 
equipment use (or you can send 
them to our free school in Toledo). 





Put DeVilbiss total service to work 
for you now. Just contact your 
DeVilbiss representative. The 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Also Barrie, Ontario; Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; and London, England. Branch 
offices in principal cities. 





The industry’s most complete /ine of surface- 
preparation, coating, and finishing equipment 


FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


WATE Rt 


ey 
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OPERATION READOUT —One of a Series 


“\ 


This Veeder-Root Counter went to outer space in an 
Army Jupiter missile nose cone, logging vital data on 
the Monkey “Able” experiment. 





Veeder-Root Electromagnetic Counters give both a The “Head for Figures” is this famous Veeder- 
continuous and totalized report on tolerances, for this Root Computing head for gasoline pumps 
recently developed Taft-Peirce automatic gaging sys- used the world over. It typifies advanced 
tem. Eight different sets of dimensions are recorded. applications of readout and automatic control. 
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Counts 


Veeder-Root 





Veeder-Root Counters of the Month 


New! 360° Tape-Type Bearing Counter 
was developed to provide digital readout of 
angular relationship. Tape greatly reduces size 
and weight over conventional devices. Adapt- 
able to many indication requirements. 

Series 1591 Quick Reset, High Speed Mag- 
netic Counter is designed for accurate, depend- 
able remote indication of machine operation, or 
for counting at high speed. Speed: 3000 cpm, 4 
or 6 figures, manual or electrical reset. 








The Veeder-Root VARY-TALLY is a versatile, 
low-cost reset counter for faster, more 
accurate hand tallying. Provides positive, 
easy-to-read record of units, parts, inspec- 
tion, paperwork, sampling. Available in sin- 
gle units, strips, tiers or any combination. 





From outer space to the local gasoline 
pump, Veeder-Root helps communicate im- 
portant information. How much? How often? 
When? How fast? Where? How long? Which 
direction? What position? . . . all these ques- 
tions are answered easily, simply, quickly and 
directly through Veeder-Root’s concept of 
digital communications . . OPERATION 
READOUT. 

Operation Readout helps you take full ad- 
vantage of the newest and most advanced 
counting techniques. It is based on modern 
uses of Veeder-Root Counting devices, from 
the simplest type of ratchet counter to the 
most sophisticated designs of Remote Data 
Readout, Navigational Counters and Com- 
puter-Blender Pump Controls. Through these 
counters, digital communication and control 
can provide important advantages in speed, 
accuracy, human engineering, comprehension 
and operational control. 

Veeder-Root’s ‘‘Operation Readout’’ 
can help you, now! Whatever your indica- 
tion, readout or counting problem, Veeder- 
Root offers a century of experience in 
counting engineering. There are over 400 
specific models in stock, ready for prompt 
shipment, or a special counting or read- 
out device can be developed for your ap- 
plication. Contact your nearest Veeder- 
Root Counting Engineer or write direct. 











VEEDER-ROOT, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT “THE NAME THAT COUNTS” 


New York * Chicago © Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle * St. Louis ¢ Greenville, S.C, « Altoona, Pa, * Montreal ¢ Offices and Agents in other principal cities 
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Safety Switches for Normal and Industrial Circuit Breakers for 
Hazardous Locations Normal and Hazardous Locations 















Fusible and Circuit Breaker Lighting 
and Power Panelboards 


Motor 
Control 


D Cente 
uct ™ Synchronous Motor 


Starters 
















Field Engineering Service 
is available through more than one hundred 
Square D offices, backed by an international 
network of over 1000 authorized electrical 
distributors and 19 plants in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. 


Wireways 


Executive Offices * 6060 Rivard St., Detroit 11, Mich. 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





Load Centers— 
Circuit Breaker 
and Fusible 
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' High Voltage 
Starters 








Special-Purpose 
Control 








» Compléle LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
Manual and Magnetic Ane 
Drum Switches Starters EQU | PMENT 















siqpadership ... design leadership 


— j= ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
sig y 2 | BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 


Nig i) =| CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
| CONTROL CENTERS 
CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
— DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
| Combination Starters for | ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 
HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 
Static | LIFTING MAGNETS 
copontrol | | LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
and Systems } LIGHTING CONTROL— LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 
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Limit Switches 









Reduced 
Voltage 
Starters 








METER MOUNTINGS 
3 = MOTOR STARTERS 
a ae PRESS CONTROL 
.@ PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
=e Sressure \MM | PUSHBUTTONS 
Nest Sotiches RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
| RESISTORS 





—— SAFETY SWITCHES 

ate SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 
STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 


| ITT 
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| Ar TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
ety PNG TIMERS 
Magnetic Brakes ae VOLTAGE TESTERS 
Crane and Mill Control 


WELDER CONTROL 












wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
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USES GRANITE CITY STEEL.. 















USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL. §SE: 





LINK-BELT 
SPEEDER 





USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL. (SE: 
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COMPANY | 
NEWTON, IOWA =F 
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USES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL. ‘ise 








Almost everyone in Middle Americau 
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CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 





FOOD FREEZERS 


BLACK, SIVALLS » BRYSON, INC 
AIR CONDITIONERS FEEL the power! 


Bi UK 








SES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 


|| DAY BRITE 
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EL. GSES GRANITE CITY STEEL...USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 


STEEL PRODUCTS 
























POWER MOWERS 








EL- ‘ISES GRANITE CITY STEEL. ..USES GRANITE CITY STEEL... 


icduses GRANITE CITY STEEL afin 





HOME OFFICE: Granite City, Ill. SALES OFFICES: Dallas * Memphis * Kansas City « St. Louis « Minneapolis « Houston ¢ Moline « Tulsa 














Duty Master A-c. Motors, Master Gearmotors, Reeves Drives, VxS Drives, Super ‘T’ D-c. Motors, Generators, Controls and Engineered Drive Systems. 
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Reliance-powered Jetway Ramp features 
passenger comfort—cuts “turnaround” time 


Reliance is always ready to participate in the un- 
usual. Three major jet carriers have installed the 
new Jetway Passenger Loader . . . designed for 
customer convenience, more efficient use of equip- 
ment. The ‘‘ Jetway’’, built by Pacific Iron & Steel 
Corp. of Los Angeles, is motivated by a Reliance 
engineered drive system. 


The new jets, carrying upwards of 112 passen- 
gers, are now loaded and unloaded in approximate- 
ly 3 minutes! Passengers in front are handled 
in exactly the same way as those in the rear, which 
are accommodated by a telescoping wheeled ramp 
which is positioned against the rear door within 
60 seconds after plane is halted. 


Product of the combined 
resources of 
Reliance Electric and 


One operator controls the entire Jetway from 
the threshold. Wheels on the ramp are driven by 
two Reliance D-c. Gearmotors. As approach is 
made, ramp telescopes from 52 to 107 feet, an 
elevator positions it to meet the plane door and 
butts against it. Electronic alignment sensors 
automatically compensate for weight changes dur- 
ing loading and unloading. All motion is powered 
by Reliance Gearmotors . . . steering, traction and 
positioning. 

The Jetway Passenger Loaders will soon be in 
service for major airlines at jet terminals. 

Reliance Sales Engineers can help you cope 
with any motor or drive problem. Call your near- 


est Reliance office or write us direct. A-1635 


» RELIANCE tncinetaine co 


Engineering Company and its 0 DEPT. 341A, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 


Master and Reeves Divisions 


Canadian Division: Toronto, Ontario 


Sales Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JAN. 30, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Foreign political difficulties (page 77) and the bank rate muddle (page 34) 
may unsettle business in this country—over the long pull 


However, it is hard to find any evidence of short-range effects. 


In fact, domestic business activity is at a new high and pointing higher. 
You can see that from Business Week’s Index (page 2). 


——@—— 
Steel is pouring from the industry’s furnaces as it never has before, help- 
ing to push over-all activity into new high ground. 


January production of raw steel will add up to something like 12,050,000 
tons. The previous record was 11,980,000 in December, while the earlier 
high was set last May at 11,600,000. 


Much of the steel that contributed to new records early last year was, 
of course, going into inventory. By the same token, not all the metal being 
produced now is for immediate consumption. 


However, it is hard to call the present bulge “inventory building.” 


It isn’t accumulation in the customary sense. For many months, most 
users will be straining just to get up to normal operating levels. Only after 
that would overbuying begin to be dangerous. 


—e-— 
Auto makers are doing their full share to chew up the steel as fast as 
ingots can be rolled into sheets and shapes. 
January output of new cars will come to just about 690,000. 


Last week and this, the industry has been coming very close indeed to the 
biggest weeks of 1955, when 180,000 cars were built. 


A good bit of the auto output is going into inventory, at the present time, 
just as in the case of steel. 


Retail sales in the second 10 days of January improved over the first 10 
and the similar period a year ago. But they didn’t set the world on fire. 
Inventories in dealers’ hands are building, of course. 


But that was planned—to make up November-December output losses. 


Auto production in January was exactly on schedule. If sales at retail 
pick up the way Detroit hopes, the prospect still is for the industry to try for 
2,275,000 cars in the first quarter. 


Those compact cars are doing a lot for production totals. (Chevrolet 
and Ford didn’t set new weekly records with their standard models.) 


The compacts have gone over 525,000 for the model year to date. 


For January alone, output was about 165,000. And Ford’s Falcon 
seems barely to have nosed into first place, with output of 44,000 ahead of 
Rambler—with Chevrolet’s Corvair coming on strong. 


Registrations of imported cars tapered off gradually after mid-year, with 
November’s 47,400 the smallest since last February. 
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JAN. 30, 
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It’s still too early to say that the U.S. compacts are reducing the size of 
the small-car market. Maybe it’s just that foreign models are falling into the 
normal seasonal sales pattern—bulging in the spring and summer and 
declining in the winter months. 


This would be logical, what with rising competition among the imports 
themselves and the elimination of waiting lists. 


Even with the late-year tapering of the sales curve, the imports won't 
miss 600,000 sales for the year by much (if they miss at all). Registrations 
through November went just over 550,000. 


In all of 1958, 375,000 imported cars were sold; as recently as 1956, the 
figure was under 100,000 for the 12 months. 


Aluminum is heading to a good first quarter—though it may not seem 
spectacular alongside last summer’s record operations. 


Alcoa announced on Tuesday that it is reactivating a potline at its 
Wenatchee (Wash.) works, boosting output 4 points to 86% of capacity. 
This is in addition to other recent increases in the industry. 


The quarter’s output should go comfortably above 480,000 tons for a 
gain of at least 5% over the first three months last year. Operations are, in 
fact, almost exactly on last year’s daily average of 5,351 tons. 


Peak operations last year came in July—when a strike or price boost, or 
both, seemed likely. The rate then was 5,780 tons of aluminum a day. 


The rate dipped a bit, but held high through October. Then declining 
demand dropped output to a daily rate of 5,122 tons in November. Even so, 
the year set a new high of 1,950,000 tons (the previous record having been 
posted in 1956 with 1,680,000). 


The long strike is keeping spot copper in very tight supply. 


Futures calling for nearby copper deliveries brought about 34¢ a lb. at 
midweek (in between the primary producers’ price of 33¢ a lb. and the custom 
smelters’ 35¢). 


The buyer willing to settle for delivery in July, however, could have 
bought a futures contract for less than 3144¢. A similar premium for quick 
delivery prevailed in London—due in no small measure to the fact that U.S. 
demand draws metal to New York, tightening world markets. 


Both electric power and railway carloadings reflect business gains. 


There was no real slump in power output, of course, even during the 
Steel strike. But year-to-year gains were pared close to the vanishing point. 
By contrast, last week saw record output of 144-billion kwh. while the year- 
to-year gain widened to better than 8%. (Cold weather contributed to last 
week’s record, but only for a small part of the gain.) 


Carloadings trailed even 1958’s depressed level during the steel strike. 
Since mid-November, however, year-to-year gains have been posted each 
week. To date, 1960 is ahead of both 1958 and 1959 (though there still is a 
good way to go to catch up with this time in 1957.) 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














From shelf to shopping cart move millions of cans. bottles, jars and packaged goods 
wearing provocative labels made from Champion papers. Their bright, shiny surfaces 


are designed for printability and scuff resistance. They make products eye-appealing 


lor impulse sales as well as planned purchases. With the wide variety of Champion 


label papers, it is easy to create distinctive identification for every labeled product. 


One 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: HAMILTON, OHIO e SALES OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN MAJOR CITIES 











AIR-LIFT' for MODERN SHOPPING CENTERS 
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Air condition a city of stores... 
with equipment from a single source 


Take any number of shops, mold them together in a tasteful 
design, blend in salespeople and merchandise and mix 
thoroughly with customers and you have a modern shopping 
center. But the recipe isn’t complete—regardless of climate 
—without air conditioning to clean, circulate, and temper 
the air to order. 


American-Standard* Industrial Division makes it possible 
to integrate complex air-conditioning installations like this 
with Air-Lift, a new concept of coordinated products and 
services offering a single source for all major equipment 
components . . . designed, engineered, and manufactured 
to work together. AMERICAN-STANDARD INDUSTRIAL DIVI- 
SION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN. tService-mark of American-Standard 


* Auer nican-Standard and Standard « 





are trademarks of 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS 


ROSS PRODUCTS 


KEWANEE PRODUCTS 
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Data: U. S. Dept. of Commerce; BW Estimates. 


Steep Climb, Then a Plateau 


That’s the prospect for cor- 
porate earnings in 1960. Busi- 
nessmen hesitate to predict big 
gains past midyear. 


If you're looking for clues to the 
stock market's shaky performance, you 
don’t have to look much bevond the 
trend in corporate profits (chart). 

lor 1960 as a whole, the chart shows, 
profits will set a new record. But the 
big gains will be in the first half-vear, 
when business will benefit from gains 
that normally would have accrued in 
late 1959, but had been delaved by the 
long steel strike. In the last half, there’s 
an ominous flattening of the curve that 
stirs uneasiness about 1961. 

* Banner 1960—No one doubts that 
1960 will be a banner vear. The 'Treas- 
uty, lining up figures for the new 
budget, anticipates. corporate carnings 
of $51-billion before taxes (about $27- 

billion after taxes). ‘This ave easily 
top 1959’s estimated $47-billion or $48- 
billion, which in turn ran nearly 7% 
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1956 


above the previous peak of $44.9-billion 
in 1955, 

Moreover, many forecasters and busi- 
nessmen interviewed by BUSINESS 
WEEK reporters think the 1960 esti- 
mates are on the low side. UVhev admit 
the influence of variables, including the 
likelihood that profit margins will be 
pinched harder as the business cycle 
reaches the top. But many sce pretax 
profits of at least $54-billion this year 
as well within reach. 


Course of a Year 


The ‘Treasury's conservative projec- 
tions rest on these assumptions: 

e ‘That gross national product this 
vear will reach $510-billion, compared 
with a shade over $480-billion in 1959. 

e That this is a gain in physical 
volume, without any rise in prices. 

e That an ever more 
squeeze on profit margins will hold net 
carnings down. 

These assumptions are all question- 
able. Many economists think the GNP 
could go well above $510-billion. If it 
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should go higher, so also would profits. 

Then again, there’s a question about 
prices. Most companies sav they intend 
to hold the line, and no one foresees 
anv runawav of prices in order to main- 
tain profit margins. But it’s hard to sav 
today how much effect the squeeze on 
margins will have on the pricing policies 
of business all through the vear. You 
can’t even accurately weigh the pinch 
on margins until all the costs of the 
present round of wage bargaining have 
been tallied. 
¢ Last-Half Taper—Whatever level of 
business they predict, most forecasters 
say earnings will begin to peak out in 
the second half, as the seasonal third- 
quarter slowdown sets in. Thev see a 
brisk rate of inventory rebuilding this 
winter and spring, with many predic- 
tions of a second quarter surging ahead 
of 1959’s second-quarter annual rate of 
$52.6-billion in before-tax earnings. But 
they expect only gradual gains after 
that. 

Washington economists say only 
pickup in > capital spending, ee 
buving, and consumer spending could 
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take up the slack in the last half, and 
they can't see any such pickup. 

¢ Less Room for Gain—Part of their 
feeling that profits will begin flatten- 
ing out late this year is based on their 
conclusion that the business recovery 
has about run its course as a stimulus 
to profits. 

Irom 1954’s recession total of $34.1- 
billion profits, they point out, 1955 
profits jumped 31%. From 1958's re- 
cession, profits have already risen about 
29% in 1959, leaving little apparent 
room for a further rise. 

Ihe gains already on the books 
are even more dramatic when measured 
by fractions of years. From first-quar- 
ter 1958, when profits dropped to a 
$32-billion annual rate, to the second 
quarter of 1959, when profits hit a 
$52.6-billion rate, the increase was 
64.4%. 

Many economists say this kind of 
growth in profits can’t go on, but they 
take comfort in the thought that more 
stability should spread the boom out 
longer, at least into 1961. 


ll. Some Pinch Already 


This week’s crop of corporate reports 
tends to confirm the theories. A broad 
range of companies report a record full 
vear for both sales and earnings—far 
above 1958 despite the impact of the 
long steel shutdown. 

Shell Oil Co. chalked up a 14.6% 
earnings increase over 1958; Ferro 
Corp., 67.7%; Allied Chemical Corp., 
46.2%; Ravonier, Inc., 270.7%; Scott 
Paper Co., 12.1%. 

There were exceptions, however. 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of U.S. 
Steel Corp., reported that the com- 
pany’s net dropped to $253.9-million 
in 1959 from $301.5-million in 1958, 
even as sales increased to $3.643-billion 
from $3.472-billion. This was the toll 
exacted by the steel strike. ‘This vear, 
though, Blough expects a good vear, 
minimizing the slight downturn that he 
said might occur in the second half. 

But fourth-quarter earnings weren't 
neatly so lush as these figures indicate, 
partly because of a narrowing in profit 
margins. In the early davs of recovery, 
profits rose faster than sales volume. 
That’s because companies had cut costs 
deeply during the recession and were 
able to make their economies pav off. 
As sales started rising again, econo- 
mizing became less urgent. 
¢ A Diminishing Return—Monsanto 
Chemical Co., for example, shows full 
vear earnings of $48.9-million (41.8% 
ibove 1958) on sales of $615.3-million. 
But its fourth-quarter earnings fell 5% 
below 1958’s fourth quarter, even 
though sales were 3% higher. Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. improved sales 33.47 
from fourth quarter to fourth quarter, 
vet last-quarter carnings were off nearly 
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1%. Allied Chemical Corp. gained 
6.9% in sales, yet dropped 4.4% in 
quarterly profits. 

Some companies couldn't even boost 
their vear’s earnings, despite gains in 
sales volume. S. S. Kresge Co. estimates 
a gain of $40-million in volume, but 
1959 profits won't quite match 1958's 
$13.7-million. Servo Corp. of America 
rose 30% in sales, dropped about 20% 
in net carnings. 

Fear of a further squeeze on profit 
margins already haunts businessmen. 
A. O. Smith Corp., for example, says it 
faces increasing costs that jeopardize 
second-half gains. “I think there will 
be a little tighter squeeze on_ profit 
margins this vear than last,” savs Pres. 
Lloyd B. Smith. 
¢ Surprising Minority—Ilowever, a sur- 
prising number of executives think 
profit margins can hold up. 

“If steel holds the line or at least 
waits until the end of the vear to raise 
prices,” savs a Midwest maker of indus- 
trial equipment, “profit margins will be 
as good as in 1959.” 

Quite a few companies even think 
they can improve profit margins this 
vear. Rockwell Mfg. Co. estimates that 
profits last vear improved 30% on a 
sales gain of only 14%, and it thinks 
it can do even better in ’60. Burroughs 
Corp. expects an improved profit margin 
to account for most of a gain in per 
share profits from a little more than $1] 
in 1959 to upward of $1.75 in 19060. 


lll. Industrial Scoreboard 


Conditions differ, of course, from one 
industry to another, and even between 
companies in the same industry. Some 
gencral trends are evident, however, in 
reports from around the country: 

Steel is sure to break carnings records 
(BW -Jan.23'60,p47). Most of its ad- 
vance in costs will be more than made 
up by the leverage of a high operating 
rate—with high fixed costs and a heavy 
ratio of investment to sales, the industrv 
reaches maximum profits when sales are 
highest. 

Many companies are expected to 
break past earnings records, including 
U.S. Steel Corp., Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., and Inland Steel Co. THow- 
ever, some of the smaller companies 
may have problems with the price hold- 
down and with foreign competition. 

Railroads also expect a substantial 
increase in earnings, estimated at around 
12% on an 8% to 10% increase in 
trafic. Last vear’s earnings fell below 
$600-million, lowest since 1949. Any 
improvement depends largely on how 
the wage bargaining goes. ‘The greatest 
optimism is expressed by Western and 
Midwest roads, the latter expecting to 
profit from better crop conditions, the 
competitive edge of reduced rates on 
grain, renewed steel shipments at a 


faster pace, and stepped-up shipments 
of autos. 

Utilities are also bullish about 1960. 
Last year, revenues of investor-owned 
electric utilities hit $9.15-billion, which 
the Edison Electric Institute savs is a 
new record, and carnings reached a 
new high of $1.67-billion. Most clec- 
tric _utilitics look for an carnings in- 
crease of roughly 6% this vear. 

The gas industry generally expects a 
profits gain of around 5% over all, 
l’ennessee Gas ‘Transmission Co. talks 
of an 18% increase over 1959, but this 
is partly because the company is getting 
wider access to the Chicago market. 

The oil industry is harder to pin 
down. Most oilmen sav 1960 should be 
better than 1959, when oversupplies de- 
pressed earnings. Continental Oil Co., 
however, expects profit margins to keep 
on shrinking until the excess in refining 
capacitv of the industry has been cor 
rected. Its economists sce the increas- 
ing demand for jet fuel as the onl 
bright spot in the sales picture. 

Retail sales should run about 6% 
ahead of 1959, most industrv sources 
estimate, and the trade believes this 
should bring a 10% increase in earn- 
ings. ‘The rise in volume is something 
of a slowdown from the gain of about 
8% made in 1959 over 1958 figures. 
Pres. Charles H. Kellstadt of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. expects the impetus for this 
vear’s sales gain to come from further 
cxpansion in consumer income and 
greater use of credit. 
¢ Troubled Waters—Gains in profits of 
from 5% to 15% are also expected ina 
number of other industries, including 
autos, foods, clectronics, small air- 
planes, and chemicals (page $2). But 
several other groups are having thei 
troubles just keeping up. Along with 
lumber and ship construction, these i- 
clude: 

Aircraft manufacturing, whose future 
is clouded by cutbacks in defense con- 
tracts, by high start-up costs on jets 
and by general shrinkage of profit 
margins. Douglas Aircraft Co., for ex- 
ample, showed a net loss of $33.5 mil 
lion in its fiscal vear ended Nov. 30 
and doesn’t see anv significant reversal 
of the trend vet. 

Airlines, whose battle for jet age 
traffic will strain earnings. According to 
William J. Hogan, vice-president (f- 
nance) of American Airlines, Inc., the 
high load factors enjoved by jets last 
vear will fall off as American and other 
carriers add jet capacity. 

Farm equipment, where some in 
dustry executives are braced for a sales 
decline of 3% or more. Deere & Co 
comments that it “will have to run 
pretty hard just to stay still.” Industry 
experts predict that industrial business 
will increase substantially, but that 
foreign competition will cut more 
decply than ever into over-all sales. 
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@ Management is continuing to press the work rule 
issue in contract talks, despite setback in steel. 


@ Many believe this is the only choice they have if 
they are to regain upper hand in controlling labor costs. 


@ But with unions in no mood to give in, the outlook 
is for tough, possibly explosive, bargaining this year. 


A few days after the steel agreement 
in early January, an executive of a small 
manufacturing company said glumly: 
“We expected to ride through on the 
coattails of the steel companies and 
scttle favorably with our union. Now, 
[ just don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen. We need contract changes, but 
it’s going to be hard to get any under 
the circumstances.” 

Many other emplovers felt the same 
wav—at first. ‘They had counted very 
strongly on a steel industry victory that 
would leave unions on the defensive. 
Instead, the United Steelworkers had 
weathered eight months of attack to 
emerge with a substantial claim to 
victory. 
¢ No Retreat—Management’s inclina- 
tion to take a stiffer attitude in nego- 
tiations was put to a serious test. The 
outcome of that test wasn’t what the 
unions had hoped for. Discouraged at 
first by the steel terms, employers in 
other industries have got over it quickly. 
Thev have decided, grimly in some 
instances, to continue their own fight 
for gains. 

This is particularly so in the case of 
small and moderate-sized employers. 
lor them, it is not so much a matter 
of choice as of necessity. 

As a result, the continuing outlook 

is for management toughness—and labor 
struggles. 
* Union Reaction—Obviously, — the 
USW gains reinforced the bargaining 
positions of other unions. Labor’s lead- 
ers capitalized on the settlement. 

AFL-C1O’s Industrial Union Dept. 
crowed: “The United Steelworkers fully 
frustrated and turned back the so-called 
‘right to manage’ drive in its industry. 
... Had the companies been successful 
in this drive, it would have been a 
signal for all industrial management to 
begin speed-ups and job cuts.” 

Joseph Beirne, president of the Com- 
munication Workers, one of the major 
unions in bargaining this year, called 
the steel settlement a victory “not only 
tor the United Steelworkers but for the 
entire labor movement.” James B. 
Carey, head of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, another of the 
key unions in 1960 negotiations, warned 
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employers to “take another look at the 
mood of American workers.” 

¢ Tough Talk—Unquestionably, the 
tough talk from unions disturbed em- 
plovers whose strategy had been based 
on the probable psychological impact 
in labor of a setback for the country’s 
third largest union. But, so far, few are 
showing any inclination to take more 
conciliatory bargaining attitudes. 

There are many reasons for this. One 
is the simple fact that many employ- 
ers—probably most employers—are con- 
vinced that bargaining must be made 
more of a two-way street. Management 
has given away too much, they feel, and 
now must make a bargaining fight—win 
or lose—to recapture and preserve its 
ability to manage its affairs profitably. 

The steel industry tried to do this, 
but wound up with only slight gains. 
Most steelmen are willing to admit the 
companies took a licking on the local 
work practices issue, however faithfully 
they argue that the setback really wasn’t 
as bad as might appear. 

But there was little free collective 
bargaining in the final stages of the 
steel negotiations. The government 
pressure for a settlement was too strong, 
and political and economic pressures 
were building up. The industry gave 
in to the pressures, without making the 
desired progress on the work practices 
problem. 
¢ Management Gains—Where there is 
nc such outside pressure, employers are 
faring better. ‘The American Oil Co. 
won a tough fight to preserve manage- 
ment rights at its ‘Texas Citv (Tex.) 
refinery (BW—Jan.23’60,p113). Other 
emplovers are raising rights issues—and 
holding firm on them—in_ bargaining 
now going on (page 89). 

Employers entering bargaining this 
vear are bucked up by the gains being 
made, often with little fanfare—over 
strong union resistance, and in many 
instances through employer victories in 
strikes. 

Meanwhile, organizations such as the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers are 
doing what they can to stiffen em- 
plovers’ backbones even more on the 
“right to manage” issue. NAM’s 32nd 
Institute on Industrial Relations to be 


_ Employers Taking Tougher Line 


held in Hollywood, Fla., in the middle 
of March will be devoted to the general 
subject of “The Management Func- 
tion: Its Meaning and Recapture.” 

¢ The Outlook—Thus, these prospects 
are shaping up: 

¢ The work practices or manage- 
ment right issue will continue to be 
important at bargaining tables; it’s far 
from dead. 

e Negotiations are going to be 
tougher, as a result. The country has 
gone through one of the thorniest 
bargaining periods in many years, and 
it isn’t over. Bargaining will be ex- 
plosive, because aggressiveness is going 
to show up on both sides of the table. 

e Stnkes will not mean, auto- 
matically, shutdowns of production 
facilities; this is part of management's 
stiffer attitude and aggressiveness. 
Where the issue is whether the boss is 
really the boss, plants can be expected 
to continue in operation in the face of 
strikes. ‘This was rare not long ago. 
Despite today’s union strength, it is 
common now in many industries. 
¢ A New Era—Management’s concern 
over weighty, often topheavy, employ- 
ment costs is behind this aggressiveness; 
it ushered in a new era in bargaining— 
perceptibly in 1959, beginning perhaps 
a year before that. 

After the steel settlement, the unions 
saw or said they saw a quick end to this 
“new cra” in industrial relations. Ac- 
tually, the change was not reversed; at 
the most, it was slowed. 

Although business is good and the 
outlook generally is bright now, many 
managements are determined to begin 
tightening up on costs. They have a 
nagging worry about another recession 
in the making, perhaps late in 1960. 
And they have a perhaps more realistic 
worry about growing competition, do- 
mestic and from overseas, as a result of 
greatly expanded production facilities. 
¢ Pressure of Necessity—If the new 
resistance to unions was on philosophic 
lines only, the steel industry’s setback 
might have weakened it. But the basic 
factor in it is one involving profits. 

Cost and competitive conditions fac- 
ing employers today require a close at- 
tention to output standards, new 
methods and machinery, and_ tighter 
controls over work assignments and the 
conditions under which jobs are per- 
formed. Restrictive work practices or 
tradition-bound rules that create waste 
and incfhciencies negate the gains made 
possible by maximum use of cost-saving 
equipment. 

It isn’t likely that bargaining will re- 
turn to its old era of one-way bargain- 
ing—with the unions pressing most of 
the demands—as long as this continues. 
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Rep. Lee Metcalf of Montana 








Rep. Richard Bolling of Missouri 


New Democratic Alig 


Young Democrats are preparing to fight for higher federal 


spending to boost the rate of economic growth. 


For three weeks the new session of 
Congress has been mostly an Adminis- 
tration show. 

In quick order, Pres. Eisenhower 
projected a $+4.2-billion budget surplus 
and followed with a budget message and 
economic report that made protection 
of the surplus the prime goal of Repub- 
lican policy. 

his week the Democrats are wheel- 
ing up their big weapon—control of the 
legislative machinery. Appropriations 
hearings, investigations, and committec 
reports are being lined up with the ‘dea 
of knocking holes in the Eisenhower 
program. 

Democrats know this will not be easy. 
Ihe burning issues of a vear ago—infla- 
tion and unemplovment—offer less and 
less appeal. Democrats find themselves 
left with just one major economic issue 

growth. Thev will stress this. 

In practical politics, making an issue 
of growth means trving to stimulate 
more growth by increasing — federal 
spending. ‘Iwo major battlegrounds are 
ilready staked out: 

The Joint Economic Committee this 
week issued its long-awaited report on 
growth, employment, and __prices— 
marked by a fiery clash on party lines. 
In the report, the Democratic major- 
itv deplores the performance of the 
economy since the Republicans took 
over in 1953, claims that the Adminis- 
tration has curtailed growth by trying 
to restrain inflation with overly harsh 
credit restrictions. These charges are 
drawing white-hot rejoinders from the 
Republicans. 
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The Joint Committee has summoned 
Administration spokesmen to hearings, 
beginning next week, on the President's 
economic message. I rcasury Secy. Rob- 
ert B. Anderson, Raymond J. Saulnicr, 
chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and William McC. 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will be among the witnesses. 
¢ Fast Getaway—Even the Democratic 
professionals grant that the Administra- 
tion caught them flat-footed with the 
budget surplus and that—as a_ political 
issuc—it is no pushover fer an opposi- 
tion party to handle. 

The Administration posture, essen- 
tially, is that the country is at a new 
peak of prosperity and in a good posi- 
tion relative to Sovict military and eco- 
nomic threats; that nothing extraordi- 
nary is needed to stimulate faster 
growth; and that the most rational use 
of the surplus is therefore to reduce the 
debt (BW —Jan.16'60,p17). 

Eisenhower has never before stated 
the conservative political position so 
clearly, or in terms so plainly inviting 
a showdown with the opposition. 

¢ Reaction—The Democrats are uncer- 
tain how to react. Rep. Clarence Can- 
non (D-Mo.), chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, says that the mod- 
est $1.4-billion increase in spending 
called for in the budget is too large. He 
wants an even heavier dose of fiscal con- 
servatism, and so do many of the 
Southern Democrats who preside as 
chairmen of other key committces. 
¢ Pro-Spending—But a group of restless 
vounger Democrats, many of them from 


Rep. Chet Holifield of California 


nment Plugs 


marginal districts in the North and 
West, are preparing to make a sustained 
and organized fight for higher spending. 
They have formed a rather vague organ- 
ization called the “Democratic Study 
Group.” It has some 120 to 130 mem- 
bers and is led by Rep. Lee Metcalf 
(Montana) and Rep. rank ‘Thompson 
(New Jersey). 

Ihe group is selecting task forces to 
make special studies of such key issues 
as defense, school aid, civil rights, 
minimum wage, housing, and_ special 
aid for areas with high unemplovment 
and general economic policy. 

This is, in effect, a supplementary 
committee system working outside the 
regular committee svstem of the House. 
It has no direct powcr over legislation, 
but it’s the only pro-spending group in 
cither house that is proceeding accord- 
ing to a plan. It has thus far managed 
to escape the wrath of House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, usually sensitive to any 
move that would undercut the regular 
committces. 

“They are good boys,” Rayburn says 
about the study group. 
¢ Rationale for Spenders—In order to 
inake a dent in the combination of 
Southern conservatives and Republicans 
who have a clear majority in the [ouse, 
the study group needs a new and po- 
litically appealing rationale for m- 
creased spending. 

Some think thev have found it in a 
sct of hearings concluded last Novem- 
ber by the subcommittee on economic 
statistics of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. These were the hearings im 
which an Administration stalwart, Allen 
W. Dulles, director of the Central In- 


telligence Agency, examined Soviet 
economic and military power and 
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Rep. Frank Thompson of New Jersey 


warned that the Soviets are growing 
faster than the U.S., and are continu- 
ing to direct most of their new output 
into expansion of national powcr. 

Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), gen- 
crally rated one of the ablest young 
Democrats in the House, guided these 
hearings. He is not a member of the 
study group, but a member of his sub- 
committec—Frank M. Coffin of Maine 
—is a vice-chairman. 
¢ Rallying Point—Bolling, Coffin, and 
some of the other leaders among. the 
vounger Democrats believe the Soviet 
economic and militarv threat should be- 
come a rallying point for Democrats, 
and that the party should rush boldly 
for bigger outlays where the spending 
can be identified with national power. 
The House members are concentrating 
mostly on civilian projects: aid to 
schools, health research, urban renewal, 
and the like. ‘They are leaving the at- 
tack on the Administration’s defense 
spending chiefly to Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, who began 
hearings of space and military policies 
this weck. 

* Collision on Growth—Democrats in- 
vited a split along party lines in the 
Economic Committce’s report on 
Growth, Employment, and Prices by 
basing their findings on what has hap- 
pened to the economy since 1953, when 
Eisenhower took over. They sce the Ad- 
ministration failing across the board: 
growth too slow, unemployment too 
high, and prices up because the wrong 
kind of anti-inflation policies were used. 

The Republican minority report ar- 
gues that the Democrats’ use of statis- 
tics is “simply false,” “statistical arti- 
fice,” “phony as a 4} dollar bill,” 
“obviously juggled.” Democratic argu- 
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Rep. John A. Blatnik of Minnesota 


ments over the present 44% ceiling on 
bonds are brushed off as political black- 
mail. 

e Hot Issues—Some of the hottest ex- 
changes in the report are on economic 
growth. 

Democrats point to the 1947-53 
period, when they controlled the White 
House, and growth averaged 4.6% a 
vear. “Since then, growth has been slow, 
2.3% (annually) from 1953 to 1959,” 
thev comment. 

The Republicans say it is absurd to 
pick the 1947-53 period for “favorable 
comparison” when it contained one 
vear of reconversion from World Wat 
I], “rampant inflation,” and then 
forced-draft production to meet Korean 
War needs. 

To get better growth in the future, 
the Democrats recommend that less _re- 
liance be placed on credit restraint to 
check inflation. But thev fall short of 
the all-out attack on high interest rates 
that many Democrats in Congress were 
counting on. 

The Republican dissenters tease the 
majority for toving with the idea of 
cheap money but doing so with ““mod- 
eration and even diffidence.”’ 

lor one Democrat on the committee 
—Rep. Wright Patman of Texas—the 
findings of his fellow partv members on 
tight money are entirely too soft. 

The Democrats want standby con- 
trols over consumer credit; the Republi- 
cans hold back. 

The Democrats want a study made 
of possible ways to stabilize plant and 
equipment spending by industry; the 
Republicans are horrified. 

The Democrats recommend that the 
Federal Reserve end its bills-only policy 
and make other technical changes. ‘The 


» 


Rep. Frank M. Coffin of Maine 


for Spending to Speed Growth 


Republicans prefer to leave such deci- 
sions to Federal Reserve judgment. 

A majority of the Democrats want 
to delay acting on Eisenhower's request 
that the present 44% ceiling on long- 
term ‘Treasury bonds be eased until 
after their own recommendations for 
monetary reform are in effect; this is 
what the Republicans label blackmail. 
But in a surprising alignment, Bolling 
and Coffin left their fellow Democrats 
on this issue and moved toward the Re- 
publican side. Thus, removal of the 
ceiling comes out with an §-to-7 edge in 
the report. 

To lessen the reliance on credit 
restriction, the Democrats urge a 
greater stress on anti-cvclical fiscal 
policy, particularly tax reduction in 
times of recession. ‘The Republicans are 
afraid Congress will respond too slowly. 

The Democrats approve of big  sur- 
pluses in time of boom, and thus give 
Eisenhower's policy for this vear a vote 
of approval. At the same time, they 
call for a re-ordering of spending prior- 
ities away from subsidies now going to 
some tvpes of business and to agri- 
culture, and toward greater emphasis 
on defense, foreign aid, education, re- 
search, health, and aid to depressed 
areas in the U.S. The Republicans will 
not play the “re-ordering” game. 

There are some areas of agreement. 
Both sides want a gradual reduction in 
tariffs, more vigorous antitrust action, 
and tax reform. They agree that present 
farm laws are bad and that the balance 
of international payments _ situation, 
while serious, is not alarming. But in a 
committee that for vears prided itself 
on reaching areas of inter-party agrec- 
ment, the split this vear is deep, wide, 
and unbridgeable. 
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Michigan Town Honors It; 


The 16,000 citizens of Escanaba, 
Mich., last week threw a $15,000 party 
(pictures) for Harnischfeger Corp. of 
Milwaukee, the city’s largest employer. 
As a testimonial to an industrial bene- 
factor, the hoe-down will go down in 
the city’s historv. 

Thirteen vears ago, when Harnisch- 
feger first entered the little city located 
in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, Es- 
canaba appeared headed toward ob- 
livion. Its economy was oriented to 
lumbering, an industry that was declin- 
ing steadily as the supply of raw mate- 
rial in nearby shipping areas diminished. 

Escanaba’s dreams of becoming the 
top ore port on the Great Lakes were 
shattered during World War II when 
the federal government abandoned con- 
struction of six shipping docks that 
were part of a plan to provide an alter- 
nate ore shipping route in case the Soo 
locks were knocked out. ‘The emer- 
gency project was scrapped when the 
tide of war changed. 

\ $40,000 industrial development 
fund raised by the city’s businessmen 
in 1943 brought in some new busi 
nesses, but none was large enough. 

e Love Match—The Milwaukee com- 
pany began operations in Escanaba pr- 
marily because it wanted a labor supph 


‘i that would be cheaper than Milwau 
ARRIVAL: Escanabans turn out at midnight to greet guests at station. While fireworks —kee’s, and trouble-free. It set up there 
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PARADE: Mile-long parade tees off afternoon activities, which include judging of ice 
sculptures, hockey games, ice fishing, figure skating, log chopping and sawing contests. 


POURING: Dealers visit two Harnischfeger plants, get a first-hand look at crane and 
welder production lines. Harnischfeger is credited with putting Escanaba back on its feet. 
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chase agreement to produce welder 
equipment in a plant that once made 
butter dishes and toothpicks. Vice- 
Pres. Herman Menck promised to ex- 
pand operations if the company and 
community got along together. 

Thev hit it off famously, and Har- 
nischfeger delivered on its promises. It 
enlarged its welder operations and built 
a new pl mt to make power cranes and 
shovels, truck cranes and soil stabilizers. 
Pres. Henry Harnischfeger estimates 
that the company’s total capital invest- 
ment in Escanaba is now $6-million. 
Last vear, employment averaged about 
950, compared to 500 in 1950. At pres- 
ent, the monthly payroll is $500,000. 
¢ Appreciation—l’o show its apprecia- 
tion for the stability Harnischfeger has 
= et given Escanaba, the city fathers last 
» aliens June asked for the chance to entertain 
hia ins the company’s dealer organization. 

lhe company brass and the 300 deal- 
ers and their wives from all over the 
nation who attended the shindig were 
overwhelmed by the community’s hospi- 
talitv. Hundreds of local citizens turned 
out at midnight Thursday in sub-freez- 
ing weather to greet the chartered train 
bringing their guests from Chicago. 
The 18-hour dav started with a lumber- 
jack breakfast, followed bv a sightseeing 
trip—including visits to Harnischfeger’s 
plants. Meantime, the ladies were ente1 THE WINNER: Three-skin scarf of Michigan mink is given away at drawing at style 
tained at luncheon and a fashion show. show. Other prizes include a mink hat, mink-trimmed purse—and mink corsages for all. 
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CONTEST: Pres. Harnischfeger pins ribbon 
on Big Ole—Paul Bunyan’s legendary black- 
smith—sculptured in ice by local pupils. 
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City to Boss Commuter Trains 


Philadelphia sets up non-profit corporation to super- 
vise rail service within city limits and to pay out city subsidy. 
Its experiments so far have worked out well. 


The City of Philadelphia, already 
subsidizing rail commuter service with- 
in city limits, has come up with a new 
and more direct device to keep passen- 
ger trains on the rails. 

Late in 1958, the city began to exper- 
iment with subsidies (BW —Feb.21°59, 
p28). In Operation Northwest, the 
Pennsylvania RR and the Reading Co. 
agreed to cut fares 20% and step up 
frequency of trains on their Chestnut 
Hill lines; in Operation Northeast, the 
experiment was extended to the Read- 
ing’s ox Chase line. In both projects, 
the citv agreed to reimburse the roads, 
out of general funds, for the extra oper- 
ating costs. 

Last week, a non-profit corporation 
called Passenger Service Improvement 
Corp. of Philadelphia, Inc., was char- 
tered to take over primary responsibility 
for train service within the citv. It’s 
the invention of Mavor Richardson Dil- 
worth and City Solicitor David Berger. 
e Limited at First—When the earlier 
experiments proved successful in re- 
building rail travel and reducing auto- 
mobile congestion, Dilworth and Ber- 
ger looked for a longer-range plan. A 
self-financing authority was one obvi- 
ous solution, but it would need an act 
of the legislature, and sentiment at 
Harrisburg was hostile. 

The non-profit corporation requires 
no legislative act or vote of the Phila- 
delphia electorate. It’s not the city’s 
first venture into non-profit corporations 
—food markets and industrial centers 
came earlier, and proved successful. 

At the start, the plan applies only 
to portions of commuter railroads that 
lie within the city. ‘The corporation is 
organized so as to permit the suburbs 
eventually to join, extending the rail 
operation into their jurisdictions. But 
right now, the outlook for suburban 
participation is dim. 
¢ What It Does—The Passenger Serv- 
ice Improvement Corp. will not phy- 
sically operate the railroads. Instead, it 
will supervise the railroads’ own opera- 
tions of passenger service inside the city, 
will decide when trains should run, will 
set and collect fares and concession 
fees. 

Out of all revenues—fares, plus in- 
come from such concessions as advertis- 
ing and parking lots—PSIC will pay the 
railroads to operate the service. In the 
current year, total income is expected to 
fall $500,000 short of meeting the 
roads’ out-of-pocket costs of about 


$1.4-million. To meet this deficiency, 
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PSIC will pass along to the roads a city 
subsidy. 

¢ Improvements—T'o assure that im- 
provements can be carried out more 
realistically and more quickly, the city- 
controlled corporation includes on its 
board several representatives from the 
railroads and railway labor unions. One 
of its first efforts will be to drum up 
even more commuter business. 

Already in Berger’s mind are ar- 
rangements for special trains for shop- 
pers and theatregoers and a campaign to 
fill up rush-hour trains on their return 
trips with blue-collar workers whose 
schedules are opposite from those of 
white-collar commuters. 

It hasn’t been decided if PSIC will 
own anything. The citv has long talked 
of providing the railroads with new 
rolling stock and with other improve- 
ments, such as a turnaround on the 
Pennsv’s ‘Torresdale route. And the city 
has $5-million in its 1960-65 capital 
budget allocated for these improve- 
ments. 

One plan under discussion would 
have the citv buy the new passenger 
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cars and lease them to the railroads 
directly or through PSIC, ‘The railroads 
would pay just cnough to amortize the 
bonds, which the city could float at 
much lower interest rates than the rail- 
roads could. 

e Meanwhile . . . —While Philadelphia 
was making an effort to help itself out 
of the commuter problem, Boston was 
suffering a new blow. By a 4-to-3 vote, 
the Massachusetts Public Utilities Com- 
mission granted permission to the Bos- 
ton & Albany RR to halt all commuter 
operations between Springfield and Bos- 
ton on or after Apr. |. 

The B&A, operated by the New York 
Central RR under lease, has 39 trains 
that carry about 3,000 passengers a day 
from 16 stations along the line. If the 
cancellation is carried out, the road will 
have only four westbound and _ three 
castbound Albany-Boston trains on this 
route, 

In handing down its decision, the 
commission noted that “only approxi- 
mately 1% of the population avail 
themselves of the service offered bv the 
railroad.” 

“The fact is,” said the PUC, “that 
the public, by diminishing use of the 
railroad for travel, has itself discounted 
the value of railroad service.” 

his will be the second major shut- 
down of rail commuting in the Boston 
area in 10 months. On June 30, the 
Old Colony branch of the New Haven 
RR stopped running. 





De Gaulle’s Algerian Foes Man the Barricades 


Algeria’s Europeans, bitterly intent 
on remaining attached to France at any 
price, this week dug in behind street 
barricades in Algiers and other key 
cities. Ranged against them, but offer- 
ing no opposition, were troops of the 
French Army—whose leaders also op- 
pose Pres. de Gaulle’s policy of self- 
determination for Algeria. 

The goal of the uprising is similar 


to the one that brought de Gaulle to 
power some 20 months ago: to keep 
Algeria part of France, even at the cost 
of indefinite war against the Algerian 
nationalists. Clashes at the outset left 
a score or more dead and a number on 
both sides wounded. 

For de Gaulle and his Fifth Repub- 
lic, the insurrection is an all-out chal- 
lenge (page 77). 
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More Russian Space Shots 


Attempt at moon landing may be timed for Khrushchev’s 
Asian visit late in February. Meanwhile, Congress gets ready 
to give our laggard program a thorough going over. 


While U.S. defense chiefs continue 
to wrangle about the significance of the 
latest intelligence reports on Soviet 
military ballistic missile capabilities, 
there arc unmistakable signs inside 
Russia that a new round of space-rocket 
firings is being prepared—probably to 
coincide with the scheduled trip of 
Nikita Khrushchev to Southeast Asia 
in the latter part of February. 

‘The best reports indicate that the 
Soviets will use the new long-range 
rocket that was tested at an $,000-mile 
range in the Pacific last week. Among 
the tasks assigned to the giant new 
rocket: gentle planting of the first auto- 
matically controlled space station on the 
surface of the moon and a possible loft- 
ing of a man on a short trip up to the 
fringes of the earth’s atmosphere and 
back. 
¢ Power to Burn—The best time for a 
moon shot, during February, will be 
around the 19th or 20th. But with the 
tremendous thrust the Sovicts have re- 
portedly built into the first of their 
fourth generation of rocket boosters, 
strict adherence to a particular firing 
date should not be necessarv. 

Official details as to what the latest 
Soviet rocket booster looks like have 
not been released. But in an interview 
with foreign newsmen, Anatoly A. 
Blagonravov, of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences, said in Nice last week that 
the first stage rocket engine has a 
thrust “three or four times greater than 
the largest Soviet intercontinental bal- 
listic missile engine.” Since the thrust 
of the T-3B is generally rated at 700,000 
to $50,000 Tb., this would indicate that 
the first stage space booster, at a mini- 
mum, is capable of delivering 2-million 
lb. of thrust—twice that of NASA’s 
Saturn, on which testing will start earl 
this spring. And its thrust could well 
be over 3-million Ib. 

* Refined Guidance—If Sovict claims 
are correct (and there is no evidence 
to suggest thev are exaggerated), the 
new space booster also boasts a refined 
guidance system. At a range of over 
8,000 miles, the first rocket dropped 
It’ nose cone just a little more than a 
mile off target, according to the Rus- 
sans. U.S. rocket experts are wary, 
but suggest that such pinpoint shooting 
is not possible either with radio control 
or with a completely self contained 
inertial type of guidance system. The 
Russians, they speculate, probably have 
developed a complicated cross-correlated 
guidance mechanism that automatically 
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checks and corrects the mighty rocket’s 
course in flight. ‘To make such a system 
work, the rocket must also be equipped 
with sophisticated power systems—per- 
haps auxiliary solid-fuel steering rockets 
—that can be fired by the missile’s brain 
to correct any navigation deviation that 
it has spotted. 

This is the type of guidance and con- 
trol system that will be needed when 
man climbs inside the first nose cone 
of a rocket for a round trip to the 
moon or Mars. 
¢ Congress Action—Meanwhile, — in 
Washington, Congress has vet to tackle 
Pres. Eisenhower's request that it 
streamline the working arrangement of 
the National Aeronautics & Space Ad- 
ministration by trimming out some of 
its deadwood. There is also the matter 
of NASA’s budget to be discussed. ‘Two 
NASA committees that Eisenhower 
would especially like to see disbanded 
are the nine-member Space Council (set 
up to advise him on what the major 
functions and policies of the U.S. space 
effort should be) and the Civilian-Mili 
tarv Liaison Committee (set up to iron 
out differences between NASA and the 
Defense Dept. on space matters). If 
Congress should go along with disband- 
ing these committees, the freedom of 
NASA Administrator T. Keith Glennan 
to make decisions would be increased 
matcrially. 
¢ Contracts—At the moment, the 
Ilouse Committee on Science & Astro- 
nautics, chaired bv Overton Brooks 
(D-La.), scems more interested in the 
contract letting activities of NASA than 
in streamlining its organizational chart. 
Again this week, Glennan refused to 
show the Brooks committee his contract 
files, on grounds of executive privilege. 

The committee schedule is to call 
NASA and military witnesses until Feb. 
19, then shift to industry witnesses for 
the rest of the month. Committeemen 
want to know, for example, why Me- 
Donnell Aircraft got a big contract for 
the Mercury man-in-space capsule, 
when the manv scientists now believe 
that the Mercury concept may be ob- 
solete before it’s used, and when the 
committee hears it was tenth highest of 
12 bidders. 

Since all NASA contracts for com- 
ponents of space vehicles are negotiated, 
such matters should be aired, according 
to Brooks. 

In the Senate, Lyndon Johnson’s 
Aeronautical & Space Committee has 
not vet met to consider the request for 


a streamlined NASA. When it does 
meet, perhaps early in February, it is 
not expected to develop much support 
for the idea that one more administra- 
tive shakeup will be enough to get 
NASA back in the space race. ‘lhe feel- 
ing in Washington is that the commit- 
tee is more likely to try to trace back 
the responsibility for the flounderings 
of the space program. ‘This investiga- 
tion could really get hot if it is con- 
fronted by a successful Russian shot at 
the moon. Right now, the U.S. has no 
moon shots scheduled, but a ‘Thor-Able 
IV will attempt to put a satellite into 
sun orbit in two or three months. 

NASA’s budget will come in for Con- 
gressional criticism. ‘The legislators are 
sure to argue that the Administration 
has spent too little, too late. ‘To stifle 
such claims, the President has already 
told Congress his new budget about 
doubles expenditures for nonmilitary 
space projects in the coming year. ‘The 
arithmetic bears the President out on 
this point. NASA spending in fiscal 
1960 is estimated at $300-million, and 
it is scheduled to climb to $600-million 
in fiscal 1961. 

Argument arises over the space 
agency's authority to let new contracts. 
| his is the “obligational authority” that 
shows up as spending over the next two, 
three, and four years. This is now dou- 
bled in Eisenhower’s budget. 

Congress voted NASA slightly over 
$500-million in new obligational money 
for the current fiscal vear, and a supple- 
mental request for $23-million more 
has been submitted. 

For the coming fiscal vear—starting 
June 30—the agencv has asked for $S02- 
million. But this includes $140-million 
to be spent on Saturn—the $-Jupiter-1- 
Redstone cluster system that NASA 
took over from the Army last Fall. 
Thus, NASA’s net increase in contract 
authority in fiscal 1961 would be only 
S$139-million. 

* Spending Plans—Here’s a look at 
NASA’s tentative plans for spending its 
$802-million in fiscal 1961: 

e Saturn is to get $140-million. 
Two other programs, Delta and Cen- 
taur, will get $59.5-million. | Some 
$60.8-million will go for space propul- 
sion technology, including $40-million 
for work on liquid rockets, $10-million 
on nuclear systems, $2.8-million for 
solid rockets, and $8-million on space 
power technology. 

¢ Outside of the Saturn program, 
tlie biggest single chunk of NASA’s 
money is slated for its man-in-space-in- 
1961 program. Project Mercury will get 
some $107.7-million. 

The budget is also geared to accom- 
modate four deep space experiments— 
Moon, Venus, and the like—plus eight 
earth satellite experiments. ‘This, how- 
ever, is just about the same level as for 
1960. 
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The Big Attacks on Oil 


1906-1911: THE STANDARD OIL CASE — A five-year gov- 
ernment fight against the Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 34 
other oil companies ended with a consent decree dissolving the 
Jersey combine. 


1936-1938: THE MADISON CASE — Se called for the Wiscon- 
sin capital, where a federal grand jury accused 25 oil companies 
of conspiring to boost prices to jobbers and consumers in Midwest 
markets. Eventually, $105,000 in fines were collected, 


1940-1951: THE MOTHER HUBBARD CASE — The Justice 
Dept. threw monopoly and price-fixing charges against the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, 22 major companies, 344 subsidiaries and 
affiliates. By 1951, all charges had been dismissed. 


1950-1959: THE WEST COAST CASE — Nine major compa- 
nies were charged with a price-production conspiracy in violation 
of the Sherman Act. A consent decree was signed in 1959 by all 
companies except Texaco, which still faces the possibility of trial. 


1953-1960: INTERNATIONAL CARTEL CASE — Five giant 
companies were charged in 1953 with conspiring to suppress com- 
petition in foreign production and marketing of oil and with regu- 
lating U. S. imports through worldwide cartel arrangements. The 


case is still in pre-trial stages. 


1958-1960: THE TULSA CASE — Twenty-nine oil companies 
face trial starting Feb. 1 in Tulsa, Okla., on charges of price-fixing 
on gasoline and crude oil. 
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Post-Suez Price Hikes 
Bring Oilmen to Court 


Business pressures set in motion by 
Pres. Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal 
in 1956 lie behind the legal fight that 
will begin in a Tulsa, Okla., federal 
courtroom next week. 

On Monday, 29 U.S. oil companies 
are scheduled to go on trial before Dis- 
trict Judge Rovce H. Savage on crim- 
inal antitrust charges, in the most re- 
cent of a long series of antitrust actions 
in oil (table). The simple legal ques- 
tion involved this time: Did the oil in- 
dustry engage in an illegal conspiracy 
to raise the prices of crude oil and 
gasoline in January, 1957? 

Preparations for the trial have been 
massive. The preliminary negotiations 
between attornevs qualify it as probably 
the most thoroughly “pre-tried” case 
in antitrust history. 


e Suez to Tulsa—The background 


begins with the Suez crisis and continues 
through a round of Congressional in- 
vestigations and a grand jury indictment 
in Alexandria, Va., to the Tulsa court. 
Companies won a transfer of the case 
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from Alexandria to Tulsa on grounds 
of convenience in producing their wit- 
nesses. 

By agreement of both sides, Judge 
Savage will hear and decide the case. 
There will be no jury. 
¢ Implied Evidence—The government 
has no open-and-shut evidence of a 
written agreement or a mecting to sup- 
port its central charge of conspiracy. 
Antitrust lawvers admit their case rests 
on what can be implied from multitudi- 
nous company documents, the opportu- 
nities that existed in telephone calls 
and public statements to further an 
agreement, the circumstances of the 
industry at the time of the price in- 
crease, and the outward actions of the 
29 companies. 

Actually, the only legal penalty the 
government can win is a $50,000 fine 
from cach company. Nevertheless, the 
companies are prepared to fight hard to 
avoid being branded a non-competitive, 
price-fixing industry. Down through 
the vears, under Democratic or Repub- 








Administrations, 


lican 
price-fixing has been an integral part of 
almost e\ cry attack or government suit 
against the oil industry. 

If the government loses, of course, 


suspicion — of 


that ends the case. But if the govern- 
ment wins, it would almost certainly 
file a civil suit to obtain injunctions 
against future price-fixing in the indus- 
trv. 
¢ Upping Prices—Here’s the story the 
prosecutors will present: Shortly “after 
Nasser seized the canal in July, 1956, 
the U.S. government formed the Mid- 
dle East Emergency Committee, made 
up of major oil companies, to plan 
assistance for Europe in case of an 
oil shortage. By the end of the vear, 
the government had put its MEEC 
plan in motion, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral had approved, with revisions, a 
“plan of action” for MEEC companies. 
The domestic price imcrease came 
early in Januarv, 1957, when Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. increased prices for 
both crude and gasoline. Almost im- 
mediately, the other U.S. companies 
followed suit with crude price increases 
ranging from 25¢ to 45¢ per bbl. and 
gasoline increasing generally 1¢ per gal. 
Shortly after the price increases, Con- 


gressional committees and the anti- 
trusters started investigating. lhe 
Congressional investigations _ started 


primarily to find antitrust violations but 
wound up inconclusively. The industry 
claimed testimony supported a crude 
price hike as long overdue and justified 
by rising costs of finding and producing 
oil over the past several vears. 

But the antitrust grand jury found 

evidence substantial enough to bring 
the companies to trial. 
e Allegations—The government's case 
is based on these kev assertions, which 
must now be proved to Judge Savage's 
satisfaction: 

e Almost simultaneous, market- 
wide crude oil and gasoline price in- 
creases were carried out by the 29 com- 
panies in January, 1957, when market 
conditions made general price increases 
unlikely. 

e Concerted action to cause a gen- 
cral price increase was anticipated in 
the prior planning of some companies, 
was invited by public statements, and 
is shown by direct discussion between 
companics, 

e¢ Fach of the 29 companies took 
part in the scheme to increase prices by 
concerted action. 

Most of the evidence to be offered 
is in documents and reports given to 
the grand jury by individual companies. 
The government’s briefs are full of 
statements made by various company 
officials at various obvi- 
ously damaging in themselves, others 
damaging only if they are found to be 
part of the whole fabric that the gov- 
crnment savs is conspiracy evidence. 
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New station sign, featuring the name 
in red and the dinosaur in green, is 
being installed at Sinclair outlets in 
36 states. 





The Return of the Dinosaur! 


The dinosaur, long identified with fine crude oil, The new sign is also a symbol of Sinclair’s ac- 
is returning to Sinclair dealer stations. ceptance in the market place, where its 25,000 

This new sign is a symbol of the finest in petro- independent dealers enjoy the loyal support of 
leum products. millions of discerning motorists. 


It is the symbol adopted by Sinclair Refining 
Company, the Company that supplies nearly one- 
half of the aircraft oil used by major scheduled 
airlines in the U. S.; that fuels and lubricates more 
than 150 American railroads; that was called upon 
to supply special lubricants for America’s satellite 
launching rockets; that has behind it 44 years of 


manufacturing and research achievement. A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 








Worldwide Interest Rate War? 


That's what many bankers fear. The size of the Bank 


of England’s bank rate boost—from 4% all the way to 5% 


—surprised them. They fear a chain reaction in world markets. 


Financial markets throughout the free 
world are worrying this week about 
interest rates. Last week, the Bank of 
England raised its bank rate from 4% 
to 5%. The move itself was no surprise 
to sophisticated financial circles, but 
the amount of the increase—one full 
point—was a shock. In many places, it 
provoked fears of an interest rate war, 
followed by a financial crisis. 

This fear was openly expressed by the 
French. In Paris, government officials 
made clear they were upset by the 
British action. ‘The Bank of France’s 
discount rate has been held at +% since 
last April and, despite a fairly easy credit 
policy, the franc has strengthened. Now 
the French are afraid their reserves may 
suffer as funds flow to Britain in search 
of the higher interest at the same time 
that borrowers trv to take advantage of 
the lower French rates. A hike in their 
own rates might protect reserves, but it 
might also halt the expansion of the 
French economy. 
¢ Rate War Pooh-Poohed—In London, 
Washington, and Bonn, central bank- 
ers and government financial men tried 
to play down talk of a rate war. Off- 
cial British spokesmen emphasized that 
the rate was raised because of domestic 
conditions. They pointed out that busi- 
ness plans for capital spending have 
been revised sharply upward. Monetary 
restraint—signaled by the increase in the 
bank rate—was ordered to keep eco- 
nomic activity from spinning out of con- 
trol. The reason was not, officials said, 
the outflow of funds from Britain after 
Germany and the U.S. hiked their rates 
last fall—this had “‘not caused concern.” 

But in London’s City, this explana- 
tion did not cut much ice. It has been 
easier and cheaper to borrow in Britain 
than in the U.S., and a numbcr of big 
corporations have taken advantage of 
this situation. Moreover, while Britain’s 
balance of payments is in good shape, 
its reserves have been declining latelv 
because of the higher rates clsewhcre. 
¢ German Relief—In Bonn, German 
officials came right out and attributed 
the Bank of England’s action to the 
outflow of funds. Germanvy’s central 
bank, the Bundesbank, hiked its dis- 
count rate twice last fall—-to 3% in Sep- 
tember and to 4+% late in October. This 
caused its open market rates to rise 
ibove those in Britain. Ever since, Ger- 
many has been gaining funds from Lon- 
don—and has been criticized for initi- 
ating interest rate competition. ‘This 


week, German officials expressed _ relief 
at the British action. And they vigor- 
ously denied contemplating a rate in- 
crease of their own as a countermeasure. 

In Washington, Federal Reserve ofh- 
cials took much the same view. ‘They 
had discussed the move with the British 
beforehand and apparently felt it would 
not cause real trouble. The Fed’s own 
discount rate is at +%, well below 
Britain’s, but most open market rates 
in New York are on a par with Lon- 
don’s; so there’s little fear of a big out- 
flow of funds. If the Fed did increase 
rates again, savs one official, it would be 
because of a new upsurge in domestic 
demand for credit. 
¢ Global Impact—But unofficial ob- 
servers think it will be dificult to keep 
rates stable all over the world. ‘Today, 
for the first time since the gold standard 
days of the 1920s, the international 
standing of a nation’s currency is a 
major concern. 

This represents a complete reversal 
of the trend that began in the 1930s 
and lasted bevond World War II. That 
trend placed priority on domestic 
growth and stabilitv. The change back 
toward orthodoxy began in the carly 
1950s, when many European countrics 
faced severe inflationary pressures. Na- 
tions such as West Germany and 
Britain successfully used deflationary 
measures to rebuild their reserves and 
were able, at the same time, to main- 
tain relatively full employment. ‘This 
success has brought about a return to 
the practices prevailing under the gold 
standard. 
¢ Stopping the Drain—Under the rules 
of the gold standard, the first aim of 
economic policy was to maintain a 
stable exchange rate. If a country found 
itself losing gold, it hiked interest rates 
aud restricted credit at home; this 
forced a reduction in prices and a rise 
in unemployment. This deflationary 
purge helped stop the gold drain and 
usually brought an increase in produc- 
tion and employment—which | started 
gold flowing back. 

But in the 1920s these rules failed 
to prevent a scrics of exchange crises. 
And Britain’s economy was crippled by 
its vain attempt to stick to the gold 
standard by means of a massive defla- 
tionary program. The gold standard was 
finally abandoned simply because it be- 
came politically and socially intolerable. 
¢ Ideas Revived—Now the gold stand- 
ard ideology—if not the gold standard 


itself—has been resurrected. With most 
currencies freely convertible, Western 
countries feel that price stability is full 
as important externally as internally. — 

This viewpoint has been expressed 

most forcibly by Per Jacobsson, head of 
the International Monetary Fund. Ina 
recent speech, he advanced the notion 
that new monetary rules were needed as 
a “synthesis” between those of the gold 
standard and those of the 1930s. There’s 
no doubt, though, that he was urging 
an objective standard of some sort, such 
as gold. He added that “many of the 
gold standard rules are still valid, even 
though thev have often to be 
applied in modified form.” 
e Success to Start—At the least, the 
Bank of England’s move seems consist- 
ent with gold standard rules. By mov- 
ing up one point, the bank hopes to 
sustain a boom on one hand and keep 
its reserves strong on the other. In- 
itially, it has been successful: Money 
was reported moving back to London 
this week. 

But if London attracts a lot of capital 
at the expense of other nations, then 
retaliation will follow, And that could 
mean higher interest rates in one coun- 
try after another—a spiral that could end 
in a worldwide deflationary crash. 

It’s doubtful, though, whether the 
U.S. or any other Western power really 
would sacrifice internal stability to sup- 
port the value of its currency in inter- 
national markets. If a crisis loomed, 
they would be much more reluctant 
than before to abide by the rules. 
¢ Today’s Worries—There’s no crisis 
vet—and officials in most countries seem 
fairly confident that none will develop. 
Germany, for one, has taken steps to 
prevent short-term funds from flowing 
cither in or out in any quantity, by 
subjecting banks to higher reserve te- 
quirements on short-term foreign funds 
and on domestic deposits. But Ger- 
many is worried about inflation at 
home. Wage rates are expected to rise 
about 10% this vear, and this mav 
bring a hefty increase in prices. 

‘The U.S. also faces the threat of an 
cutflow to Britain. However, Fed off- 
cials think the flow should be min 
mized by a budget surplus and its own 
policy of credit restraint. 

Some central bankers—and 
manv unofficial observers—would prefer 
to take no chances. They are talking in 
terms of a monetary conference that 
would seek to reconcile the problems of 
attaining both domestic and external 
stability. ‘The IMF might take the lead 
in exploring this ground. That way, no 
one country would have to take the im- 
itiative—and find itself beleaguered by 
a run on its reserves. 
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COST OF POSSESSION is an important addition to price! 


What are the costs of possession when 
you put steel in inventory? Many are 
hidden. Run your eye down the chart at 
the right . . . it will help you find them. 

Many smart, well-informed steel users 
find they save money by using the stocks, 
facilities and technical knowledge of their 
Steel Service Centers. They deliver steel 
when you want it, cut to exact size, 
ready for use. Your capital is freed for 


more profitable use. 

Compare all of your costs, including 
cost of possession, with the price and 
freedom from risk of buying steel from 
your Steel Service Center. Get the book- 
let, What’s Your Real Cost of Possession 
for Steel? from your nearby Steel Service 
Center. Or write to Steel Service Center 
Institute, Inc., 540-B Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


... YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


INSTITUTE 


SS 66H OO: B.OO1S20009 6 EO HOOF SHVESLEROODEPEOESSO® 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 


Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 

Inventory 

Space 

Equipment 
Cost of operation: 

Space 

Materials handling 

Cutting & burning 

Scrap & wastage 
Other costs: 

Obsolescence 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Accounting 

Ce 

COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 
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In Business 


World Trade Center Proposed to Save 
Blighted River Area Near Wall Street 


\ huge World Trade center was proposed this week 
to put new life into the blighted East River area that 
lies just east of New York’s financial district. The center 
would have two—or perhaps three—large buildings on a 
134-acre tract centered on the river end of Wall Street. 

The Downtown-Lower Manhattan Assn. made the 
proposal as a follow-up to its earlier, more generalized 
redevelopment suggestion (BW —Oct.18'58,p32). Over- 
all, there would be at least 5-million sq. ft. of floor space. 
One large, comparatively low building, the World Trade 
Mart, would house importers, exporters, and the com- 
panies that serve them. To the south of it, a skyscraper 
of at least 50 stories would house a hotel, plus offices for 
companies and government agencies connected with in- 
ternational trade. The third building, a Central Se- 
curities Exchange, would become an integral part of the 
plan if the New York Stock Exchange agreed to become 
a tenant. 

The association suggested that the Port of New York 
\uthority prepare specific recommendations for the proj- 
ect, which it guessed would cost around $250-million. 


Syracuse Communications Study Center 
Set Up By $2-Million Newhouse Gift 


Samuel I. Newhouse, the publisher, has started Syra- 
cuse University off with a $2-million gift to set up what 
is billed as the biggest-ever center for studying journal- 
ism, television, and mass communications generally. 

In making the gift, Newhouse said there was plenty 
more where that came from. The center will be the 
No. | concern of the Newhouse Foundation, set up by 
the publisher and his wife. When Newhouse dies the 
foundation will receive 90% of his fortune, now esti- 
mated at well over $100-million. 

Newhouse owns 14 newspapers, Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, and an assortment of TV and radio stations. 


Pittsburgh Warehouse Steel Prices 
Cut; No Link to St. Louis Move Seen 


There was down-side activity again this week in ware- 
house prices of steel—this time in Pittsburgh where 
increases and decreases figured out to an over-all $1-a-ton 
cut by Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, the biggest warehouse 
chain. Last week, U.S. Steel’s Supply Div. cut St. Louis 
prices of hot-rolled products (BW —Jan.23’60,p38). 

Trade sources in Pittsburgh doubted the cuts were 
related. ‘They thought the U.S. Steel move was a reac- 
tion to local price shading in St. Louis, and so unlikely 


to spread. ‘lhe Ryerson cuts, on the contrary, were con- 
sidered to be simply a tinkering with price adjustments 
made a year ago to woo buyers larger than the usual ware- 
house customers. Then, Ryerson had reduced prices on 
large orders, and boosted rates for smaller customers, 
So, it was felt the Pittsburgh readjustments might spread 
to other cities with Ryerson warehouses. 


Business Briefs 


While a Senate committee dug into prices and profits 
of tranquilizers, the Justice Dept. at midweck tossed 
an antitrust suit at Carter Products, Inc., and American 
Home Products Corp., makers of Miltown and Equanil. 
The price-fixing and monopoly charges will be based 
partly on the Senate revelation that the companies sub- 
mit identical bids to government hospitals, though their 
costs are different since AHP pays royalties to Carter. 


Crane Co., Chicago plumbing manufacturer, was down 
to its last four directors—exactly a quorum—this week 
after the resignations of Alfons Landa, Washington 
lawyer, and Edwin A. Locke, president of Union Tank 
Car Co. Landa said he was quitting because of differ- 
ences over business philosophies and methods with 
Thomas M. Evans, chairman and chief executive officer 
of Crane. Locke offered no explanation, but insiders 
said he had lost confidence in the company and its man: 
agement. 


The International Air Transport Assn. this week called 
a special meeting of its Traffic Conference, and industry 
observers saw an indication that the international ait- 
lines felt fairly sure they could end their rate-making 
impasse (BW —Jan.2’60,p36). Meanwhile, transatlantic 
carriers plan to drop jet surcharges on Mar. 1. 


Hughes Aircraft Co. this weck unveiled a new type 
radiation detector that works on a piece of “doped” sili 
con smaller than a pin head. It runs on low voltages, 
needs no maintenance, and is said to be extremely stable 
under environmental stress. Applications include space 
research, military detection, nuclear power control, and 
radiation therapy. 


The first Atlas ICBM base east of the Mississippi will 
be built at Plattsburgh, N. Y., the Pentagon announced 
this week. In all, 1] Atlas bases around the country 
should be completed within two years. Each will cost 
$47-million and house a 10-missile squadron, except for 
the three-squadron base at Cheyenne. 

The buying power of U.S. factory workers rose 2}% 
during November, the Burcau of Labor Statistics reports. 
The rise came from a slight dip in consumer prices (BW—- 
Jan.23’60,p116) plus increased take-home pay in the re 
bound from the steel strike. 


Long-distance TV and telephone transmission through 
3-in. metal “pipes” is being tested by [T&T in England. 
The patented method, called “pulse code modulation,” 
can handle simultaneously up to 400 TV channels ot 
several hundred thousand phone calls. 
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1 The tube is a reinforced epoxy housing that protects: 2 Its ignition coil, completely embedded in epoxy, is safe from: 

(a) a communications antenna (b) a radio transmitter (a) moisture (b) temperature extremes 
(c) miniature rockets (c) shock 

SCO SESSHSESHSSESSSSESHEEHEESESSSESHSSHSSOSESESHE SHEESH EEE EEE SSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSHSSSSSSSHSESSSSSSSSSHSESESSEEEEESEEEHEHEEHEEE 


Can you pass this test on Epoxy Plastics? 


(You'll profit by knowing them better) 








3 This airplane construction tool of epoxy-glass cloth: 4 This tough, strong, pleasure boat hull is made from: 

(a) checks dimensions of fuselage (b) supports the frame (a) laminated epoxy and glass fiber (b) epoxy-coated wood 
(c) is part of the mock-up (c) epoxy-coated metal 

SHC SCSEETESEEHESHEEEEEEESEEEEEEEESESHETETHEHSHEHHEHEHE HEHEHE EEE SOeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ANSWERS ... to tomorrow’s needs are coming 
from adaptable BAKELITE epoxy plastics. 


T. Check (a). It minimizes weather and electrical interference along our 
defense communications lines. 

2. Pick (a), (b), and (c)—and epoxy won’t harm delicate windings, either. 

~ (a) Checks dimensions—it’s lightweight and extremely accurate. 

4. (a) Epoxy-glass laminate —but epoxy coatings are great on other hulls. 

a. (b) They won’t slip on this floor’s tough, gritty surface. 


#f you have questions—about plastics and their potential 
for your business—please ask us. We'll be glad to answer 
on the uses of vinyls, epoxies, phenolics, styrenes, and poly- 
ethylenes. Just write or call any of our offices or write Dept. 
AB-03A, Union Carbide Plastics Com- 





S Their trip to school is safer in a bus with: pany, Division of Union Carbide Cor- y 

(a) epoxy-glass fiber seat frames (b) an epoxy-sand coated floor poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New UNION » 
(c) epoxy-embedded electrical parts York 17, N. Y. Jn Canada: Union Car- CARBIDE 

isnbaiueindadinciniabemeiaabtaeebeeaeiiets bide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 





“Bakelite” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
















Torrington 
offers every type 


Single-row 
tapered roller 


Patterned for performance. a Two-row tapered roller, 


solid cone 



















Torrington Tapered Roller Bearings onienieaasisliiten 
vi si solid cup 

Torrington Tapered Roller Bearings are made to virtually every design 5 

pattern for your particular performance requirements. Steep angle, two-row 


; tapered roller 
There are single-row, double-row...four-row tapered roller bearings— P i 
all in regular or steep angle design for radial and thrust loads—and conical Four-row tapered roller 
roller thrust bearings for heavy thrust loads. Each is designed for depend- + 


able service in its operation. Conical roller thrust 
e 





Whether your application calls for a catalog bearing, or one custom- 
built to your specifications, you can rely on Torrington for utmost precision 
of manufacture, quality material, advanced metallurgy...and engineering 
experience based on the manufacture and application of every major type 
of anti-friction bearing. The Torrington Company, South Bend 21, Ind.— 
and Torrington, Conn. 











TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Every Basic Type of Anti-friction Bearing 





TAPERED ROLLER » SPHERICAL ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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WASHINGTON 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


A rough and tumble, vituperative Presidential campaign is the prospect. 


Democrats set the tone. Their campaign kickoff dinner in the capital 
last weekend was only the prelude, and a mild one at that, to what you can 
expect in the months ahead as the party zeroes in on Vice-Pres. Nixon and 
Pres. Eisenhower. The Vice-President will be the prime target. Democrats 
want to goad him to anger, get him off balance, destroy the image of high- 
level campaigner working on the peace and prosperity theme of the GOP. 
Nixon knows it, and is determined to avoid the pitfall. The test for him will 
be a severe one. 


Note the oratorical trend reflected in some of the attention-catching key 
phrases offered up by the Democrats: 


“Juvenile delinquent”—the language of Sen. Hubert Humphrey in a 
reference to Nixon’s political past. 


“Sir Richard the Nimble”—the appellation applied to Nixon by Sen. 
Stuart Symington. 


“Worst Administration since Grant’s’”—Harry S. Truman’s appraisal of 
the two Eisenhower terms, a concept borrowed without credit, incidentally, 
from Oregon’s free-wheeling Sen. Wayne Morse. 


Some Democrats seriously question the effectiveness of this approach. 
It is not that they shrink from the language. Most of them recognize it as a 
part of the game, at proper times and places. But many a Democrat feels 
that 1960 is not the time and that the coming Presidential contest is not the 
place. So deep is the resentment against Nixon’s past campaign tactics, 
however, that the urge to indulge in personalities cannot be squelched— 
especially since the GOP has preempted the appealing, overriding issues of 
prosperity and peace. 


Democrats’ White House hopes are still alive—but only faintly, as of 
now. There is as much confusion as ever about the probable identity of 
the party’s nominee. As time wears on, there is more willingness to 
acknowledge that whoever he may be he faces an uphill battle against Nixon. 


The party’s uneasiness is poorly concealed. The campaign kickoff din- 
ner was a financial success (to the tune of about $200,000), but as an artistic 
venture it was something less. 


Reasons for Democratic pessimism increase. Current popularity polls 
show Nixon ahead of Sen. John F. Kennedy, leading Democratic hopeful of 
the moment. This obviously jars party professionals, whose leading question 
about any potential nominee is: Can he win? 


Symington appears uncomfortable in trying for a new role as a “give 
‘em hell” campaigner in the fashion of Harry Truman. Humphrey is the 
party’s best orator, but the South would run away from him. Sen. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, on the other hand, is suspect in the North and East because he is 
emerging as the candidate who will get southwide support in the convention. 


Nixon’s preparations for the summer-fall campaign go forward steadily 
and quietly. There are some minor irritations, but nothing his advisers think 
he cannot deal with effectively when the time comes. 
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He was key man in reorganizing the House GOP campaign committee fol- 
lowing the death of its chairman, Rep. Richard M. Simpson. Behind scenes, 
Nixon virtually dictated the choice of Rep. William E. Miller of New York 
for the job. Now, through Miller, the Nixon forces will exert strong pres- 
sures across the country to get aggressive, personable Republican House 
candidates—friendly to the Vice-President, naturally—onto the ballot this 
fall. 


Nixon will be a hard-hitting, partisan campaigner, but the evolving 
strategy calls for him to avoid the name-calling duel that Democrats would 
like to lure him into. The Vice-President’s advisers think this would damage 
his present stature, help only his opposition. 


The steel settlement causes some lingering uneasiness in the Nixon 
camp. Criticism of the terms and of Nixon’s role in the settlement still 
shows up. Nixon’s people count on it to fade away in the weeks and months 
ahead. The Vice-President’s public letter to the editor of the Syracuse Her- 
ald-Journal this week, defending both his own position and the actual terms 
of settlement, is intended to allay the criticism—especially that still coming 
from “Old Guard” elements in the GOP. 


The angry political fight about the so-called missile gap and what it 
means is hardly producing much light. It is so colored by politics that noth- 
ing short of revealing basic intelligence reports is likely to be helpful—and, 
even if that were to happen, there would be argument about interpretation. 





One thing is clear: 


Eisenhower believes Russian missile strength has been overestimated. 
About two years ago, Rand Corp. predicted that Russia would have 300 
operational ICBMs by 1960. New appraisals lead the Administration to 
believe the Russians have nowhere near that many. In summary, this view 
contains two basics: The Soviet has only a “moderate numerical superiority” 
in prospect for the near future, and even with a maximum effort Russia 
could not destroy our ability to retaliate with a devastating attack on the 
Soviet. 


Defense Secy. Thomas Gates’ testimony added to the confusion. He 
told Congress that Soviet “intentions” are now a basic reference point in 
intelligence estimates on Soviet power. Democrats interpreted this instantly 
to mean “guessing.” Gates supplied the opportunity for the outcry, but it is 
apparent now that he was misinterpreted. Administration sources insist we 
have more and better intelligence and, in any event, still take account of both 
“capabilities” and “intentions” in arriving at any conclusions. 


Congress is off to a slow start. After more than three weeks, the House 
has passed only one minor bill, relating to immigration. The Senate’s three 
passed bills include only one major item—the “clean elections” measure that 
seems destined to perish in the House. 


Congresses have a way of moving quickly when they have to, but the 
probability is increasing that this session—to be interrupted in July for the 
Presidential conventions and thereafter for the elections—will have to 
finish its work in the late fall. The Senate could easily be tied up for a month 
in the civil rights debate due to begin in mid-February. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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1831 The first home loan by a Savings and Loan Association was 
granted to a lamplighter in Frankford, Pennsylvania, now part of 
Philadelphia. The home has been continuously occupied for 129 years. 


Last year, Insured Savings and Loan Associations 
made home loans to more American families than did 
all other financial institutions combined... 

well over 1 million loans totaling 15 billion. 


©This message is sponsored by The Savings and Loan Foundation, Inc., 1111 E Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 





EXCLUSIVE WEATHER 
LIFEGUARD" ARC TUBES 


YOUR BEST BUY 


IN MERCURY LAMPS! 


By any standard of comparison, new Westinghouse “Lifeguard” 





mercury lamps are the most economical choice for industrial, street, 
and parking lot lighting. The exclusive Westinghouse ‘‘Lifeguard”’ 

arc tubes in these lamps save you money by maintaining high 
initial light output longer. And, they make possible lower-cost 

new lighting installations. 


In addition to getting more light per dollar, you save on labor and 
maintenance costs, too, with less frequent lamp changing. And 
“Lifeguard” lamps are made with famous Westinghouse “Weather 
Duty” bulb construction for resistance to thermal shock, moisture 
and all industrial fumes. New Westinghouse ‘‘Weather Duty” lamps 
with “Lifeguard” arc tubes are interchangeable with other types of 
the same wattage. Make the change today. Contact your authorized 


Westinghouse lamp agent or nearest Westinghouse sales office. 








2 | DUTY” LAMPS WITH 
MAKE WESTINGHOUSE 


New design electrodes 
Th dame) ol-Ledt-li axerelgaleleleiale(-16| 
and locked-in emission 
material virtually 
eliminate light-robbing 

Fl gem duiel-melt-le.q-lal late 
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| “Lifeguard” arc tube improves 

| lumen maintenance...85 percent 
of initial light output after 

Cem elelem irelti gm 








First with “‘Weather Duty” lamps... 
batinal-toe) ele) mr-laleMasleliaalla-te) ale) m 
shock-resistant glass. 











Permanent-grip silicone cement 
holds bases tight for the life of the 
lamp. Remains strong at high 
temperatures. No strain on glass. 





Pr 


Westinghouse Lamp Division - Bloomfield, N. J. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS \ Vestinghouse 











TS BURRO CONVEYOR BELT 


TRODUCING = e 





THE BURRO 


The First PERFECTED interwoven coal mine belt! 





Like its namesake, U.S, Burro® Conveyor Belt needs no 
coddling. It’s tough—all the way through. This 
INTERWOVEN belt has been perfected with the mine 
operator in mind and offers these features: 


a) Exclusive engineered stretch control, b) any cover 
thickness available, ¢) widest operating temperature 
range, d) highest edge and lengthwise rip resistance. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





e) Excellent fastener holding ability, #) perfect trough- 


ability for easy training, g) lowest cost. 


This perfected U.S. Burro interwoven coal mining belt 
is ready for you now at your United States Rubber Dis- 


tributor. He has the complete line of “U.S.” 


handling belts. 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 


materials- 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S aN -clt-5 MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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“‘Good cars, just bought a new pick-up today. 
“I have been driving Chevrolets since my Don’t like tail fins on ’59 and ’60.” 
husband and | have been married. My husband 

and his family owned Chevrolets 


for many years before that.” 








*“*... the service you get from a Chevrolet 





you can’t get inno othercar...” 
“I'm the owner of 1958 Chevrolet Biscayne 


power glide. | get approximately 
12 miles per gallon of gas. | feel Chevrolet 


can improve on this.” 
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“The engine is wonde 


| but the body is impossi “| have owned 16 Chevrolets. 





" ” 
very model. | . 
cea = — | bought the first one in 1923..- 
ugh- } | 
“| have owned nothing but Chevrolet cars and trucks since 1928. 
belt 
Dis- 
ials- 


Chevy Urges Buyers to Grouse 





The comments printed above come 
from the newest and perhaps rarest 
chance to talk back that any automobile 
manufacturer has ever given the cus- 
tomer. ‘The quotes are from members of 
d permanent panel of owners that Chev- 
rolet is pulling together to ask, in effect: 
“How do we keep customers happy?” 
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There’s a lot riding on the answer. 
The sameness of U.S.-made cars in the 
late Fifties did more than open a market 
for imported and smaller cars; bv offer- 
ing so little to choose between cars of 
different make, it weakened brand 
loyalty. It used to be that when Chev- 
rolet surveved its owners on their in 


tentions to buy a new car, more than 
80% would reply they were going to 
buy another Chevy. Last spring, when 
such a survey was made, only 65% said 
thev would stick with Chevrolet. 

¢ Huge Repeat Market—Chevrolet has 
more owners than any other car manu- 
facturer, about 174million, including 
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See how Kleinschmidt teleprinters 
provide substantial savings 
in your communications and 
data processing systems 






Now you can choose your teleprinter equipment . . . based on competitive 
cost, quality, reliability and service. Kleinschmidt is a world pioneer in the 
development and design of teleprinters. As a basic manufacturer of this 
equipment, Kleinschmidt can lease or sell dirvct-to-user, thus providing im- 
portant savings over present common carrier rates. New equipment is installed. 
Complete service and maintenance facilities are available. Kleinschmidt 
engineers are ready to discuss your specific needs now. 


Typing Reperforator 
perforates, transmits and 
receives in tape form. 


i 


Tele-Transmitter 
transmits from information > 
stored on punched tape. 





KLEINSCHMIDT 


DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS DIVISION 
SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 





SEND COUPON TODAY FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 

















j KLEINSCHMIDT ake-Cook Road, Deerfield, Illinois BW 1 | 
| 
I Please send additional data on Kleinschmidt a systems-equipment engineer to | 
l teleprinter equipment evaluate my present requirements 
| | 
; NAME TITLE ; 
COMPANY 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| city ZONE STATE l 
Siiclthinsasiiememsathschpii atipuihcapailineiinaltats eaebindibanebianiie uielebiabnenionninitnian — 
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“Engine hood needs 


to be fastened down more 


’ 


securely...’ 


owners of trucks. ‘That's a ready-made 
repeat market—when it can be cashed. 
It is the biggest reason Chevy so often 
outsells Ford. But in 1957 and again 
in 1959, Ford won the sales race. So 
Chevrolet management is drumming 
into its own people and its dealers the 
slogan: “A satisfied owner is our most 
valuable asset and should be _ treated 
that way—alwavs.”’ 

¢ Personal Interest—Chevy's campaign 
to keep customers satisfied goes far be- 
vond anything previously attempted by 
an auto company. The owner panel is 
only part of it. Nearly every new-car 
customer at some time or another re- 
ceives a questionnaire ibout his pur- 
chase, generally from a_ professional 
market survey organization whose client 
may or may not be the company that 
made the car. 

Chevy, however, is taking the direct 
approach. Its new Owner Relations 
Dept. is prving into many subjects, 
from how a salesman acts to how an 
owner can care for his car. From here 
on out, anyone who buys a new Chev- 
rolet can expect to hear frequently 
from the factory and dealership 

First he’ll get a ““Vhank You”’ letter 
from General Sales Manager K. E. 
“Gene” Staley; later he mav get a 
booklet asking questions about the car 
and service, or he mav be asked to join 
an owner pancl. ‘The man who sold 
him the car will call to ask how he 
likes it and if he has any problems. 

And, beginning in March, Stalev and 
his manager of owner relations, Ml. W. 
Worden, will mect face-to-face with 
small groups of owners throughout the 
country to hear what thev have 

This is such a complete turnabout 
from the way the auto business sup- 
posedly is run that a cynic could won 
der what deviousness Staley 
he answer is: nothing 

“We ought to have the courage to 
find out what they think of us,” he savs. 


to sav. 


up to. 


l. Why They Complain 


What the owners think has preyed 
on Gene Staley’s mind for a long time. 
About three years ago, when he was 
assistant general sales manager, he was 
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you ve never 
seen beavers 
as eager | 
aS we &§f 
are— 


2 
Sr oe 


Things are really humming at Railway Express these days! 


With our long-range plan for the future well underway, we're ready, 
willing and able to give your shipments the swift, sure service you 
want —service no other organization can match! That includes: 
Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within REA limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 

The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 
And there’s absolutely no extra charge for the smile that goes with 
the service. It’s born of ingrained optimism —plus a deep-down confi- 
dence in our ability to please you. Call Railway Express—and see! 






oe... elther! 





RAIL ¢ AIR *¢ SEA 
HIGHWAY 








A PLANT 











72,800 sq. ft. Jumbo brick 
on steel columns. Ceiling 
» height 13’. 100% sprink- 


ditioned. 100% financed by 
* local interests. 


11 


per sq. ft. 





lg, 60,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry construction. Ceil- 
ing heights 18’—12’—10’. 
100% _ sprinklered. Office 
. air conditioned. Landscap- 
ing and spotlights included 
in contract. 


54,000 sq. ft. Steel and 
masonry. Jumbo brick, face 
brick, aluminum curtain 
walls. 100% sprinklered and 
air conditioned. Paved park- 
ing for 200 cars. 


In Georgia, heartland of the rich southeastern market, new 
factories and warehouses of national concerns are being built at 
an ever-increasing rate. And they are being built at costs 

well below those that prevail in other sections, 

as you can see from the typical examples above. 








mM LL A Ai 


VS 
coor % 
DATA Wi 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
The 1960 edition of our building cost data book contains 


photographs and complete specifications of many re- . toRGiA Y 
cently constructed plants, together with cost information. —<- — Ws 
You'll find it highly interesting. 79, ad 4 


SN Se i 


tas BR 


E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box1719A Atlanta1,Ga. Phone JAckson 2-6121 
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making the circuit of dealer mectings 
with FE. law. ard N. Cole, Chevrolet general 
manager. At a meeting in New York 
City, ‘Cole told the dealers that he had 
a three-point program: build a car that 
could be delivered by the dealers with 
a minimum of preparation; deliver it to 
dealers faster, and give better service to 
dealers. 

“We were playing gin rummy on a 
plane to W; ashington,” Stalev recalls, 
“and I said to him, ‘Ed, there’s another 
point, Number + or mavbe even 3A- 
better service to owners.’ He looked at 
me, looked at the cards, and said, 
‘Your deal.’ 

One morning last summer, Cole 

called Staley in and said he was going 
to be the new general sales manager. 
Staley replied th: it, if he was, he wz nted 
a budget for an Owner Relations Dept. 
Cole gave it to him and has backed the 
program ever since. 
e Grounds for Complaint—Staley al- 
ready knew the components of the prob- 
lem of dwindling owner lovalty. More 
than 50% of the complaints from cus- 
tomers did not concern the product. 
The customers complained about treat- 
ment by the salesmen, the time it took 
to get delivery on the new car, the 
fact that no one checked them out on 
the car—they were just handed the keys 
and told good-by. No one got in touch 
with them later to see if thev had a 
problem. Service was hard to get. 

To clean up the complaints, Chevro- 
let is working with its own people and 
its dealers and, concurrently but in a 
different way, with the owners. 


ll. “Dear Hindsighters” 


The major weapon in getting every- 
one connected with Chevy to think 
about making owners happy are the 
“Forward Development Boards.” Right 
now there are four of them: service, dis- 
tribution (getting the car to the cus 
tomer), sales promotion, and parts and 
accessories. A typical board consists 
of a Chevrolet regional manager, a zone 
manager, a city manager, regional de- 
partment head for the applicable sub- 
ject; a zone department head; five dis- 
trict managers, and five dealers, with 
Worden as chairman of all the 

These boards will meet several times 
a vear for three davs and hash over mat- 
ters in their spheres of interest. ‘The 
meetings are free-for-all 
with every word picked up on a tape 
recorder. From the 
recommendations to Chevrolet depart- 
ments (such as the service department), 
and the department must pass the rec- 
ommendation along, with comments, to 
Chevy’s top management. 
¢ Service Confab—The board on service 
met in October and will come together 
again next month. There have been 
meetings, also, of the car distribution 
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The best seat in the house...can belong to your entire staff! Yes, compare [fF 
10ns Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. Dept. 90 


tape Cole Steel construction ! You’ll find it costs no more than ordinary office chairs. 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
ome | Both seat and back tilt independently, five instantly-adjustable positions; Roaites abl 
| . . ,Without cost or obligation send me 
part- deep, deep foam rubber seat . . . beautifully upholstered in your choice of this Cole chair for ten-day free trial. 
— thirty-five decorator colors! Only $87.50... try this chair in your own office 
» Tec- : ; ; ‘ 
ty for 10 days... if you don’t agree it’s the best looking, most durable chair you 
have ever sat in, your Cole Steel dealer will gladly pick it up at no cost to you. 


Name. 


| 


Address. 


rvice ee State. 


; ther a 
been Attach coupon to your letterhead for ten-day free trial 
1ti mn H #2813 
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Rush hour in 














At a normally busy hour about 160 aircraft are flying within a 30 mile radius of Los Angeles International Airport. 
| 














Airport. 


the skies 


At the moment you read this, there are about 10,000 
commercial, private and military aircraft in the sky over 
the United States. Keeping track of these planes and 
those that will join them tomorrow is the job of our air 
traffic control system. 


It’s a difficult, exacting job and present-day radar units 
are hard put to keep up with this load. 





The Hughes “Paramp”—for high-fidelity radar pictures 
in a pint-sized package. 


But now, the new Hughes ‘‘Paramp”’ (short for para- 
metric amplifier) added to these radar systems can 
improve image resolution and increase range with one 
simple low-cost modification. 


6S, ”° 


Paramp-equipped radar units are able to “see” more 
aircraft sooner. And air traffic controllers will be able 
to keep closer control on planes in their area. 


Hughes research in solid state physics (the new science 
which produced transistors and diodes) is also the 
source of Paramp. This new science utilizes the proper- 
ties of solid materials, rather than vacuums. Result: 
greater efficiency with less bulk, lower power needs. No 
laboratory curiosity, Paramps are available right now. 





This major electronic advance is representative of the 
kind of wonders Hughes engineers and scientists are 
creating. Some other Hughes products: picture tubes 
that freeze and “‘remember”’ images...solid state 
devices like transistors and diodes for increased relia- 





Hughes engineers and scientists work from basic theory 
to develop new and improved electronic devices. 


bility in complex electronics systems...digital control 
systems for automatic control of machine tools...new 
molecular devices that promise even more advances. 


We invite your inquiry regarding the new Hughes 
Paramp or any other Hughes product. Our wide experi- 
ence and technical know-how in advanced electronics 
may well be able to improve your present product, cut 
costs...or bring your new ideas to profitable reality. 





HUGHES 
Microwave Products Department 
Culver City, California 





- © 1960, HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


























‘| hope you will allow a fisherman a voice in designing 


body styles in the future. It is difficult to lift an outboard 


motor from the trunk of the 


and parts and accessories boards. While 
much of the discussion right now nat- 
urally concerns the complaints that 
Staley has tabbed, the real purpose of 
the boards is to look three vears ahead, 
which is about the time it takes to bring 
a new car to market. 

Chevy people feel that this kind of 
forward thinking by those in the field 
who have to sell the cars has long been 
needed. Some dealers, at least, heartily 
agree. One, for instance, writing to 
comment favorably on establishment 
of the Forward Development Boards 
began his letter, “Dear Hindsighters.” 
e Into Effect—Chevrolet already is try- 
ing to put into action the recommenda- 
tions of the service board’s first meeting. 
Stalev’s “thank vou” letter was one re- 
sult. (With about 2-million letters ex- 
pected to go out this vear, Staley has 
had a recorded message put on his home 
telephone. It savs if it is a personal call, 
leave a number and Stalev will call back; 
for business, he will be in his office 
from 9 to 5 o'clock.) Training for service 
managers and salesmen is another; 
courses for these are starting. 

Ihe recommendation that is being 
pushed very hard is for night service by 
dealers. Chevy has had only 57 dealers 
with night service in the entire country 
about 7.000 dealers) 

“Our customers are service orphans 
after 6 p.m.,” savs Staley. 

The objective for this vear is 800 deal- 
ers with night service. Enough dealers 
have already begun to stay open after 6 
to make Stalev sav gleefully about the 
service board’s recommendations: “We 
are cutting the cloth and wearing the 
suit at the same time.” 

There is probably no more vocal 
group of customers in the nation than 
people who buy automobiles (the moni- 


52 Marke ting 


"59 Chevy.” 


tor on Staley’s phone stems from expe- 
rience shared with many auto execu- 
tives, including General Motors’ Pres. 
John Gordon, of midnight calls from 
unhappy customers). But they seldom 
are invited to sound off to the people 


with ultimate responsibility for the 
product. 
¢ Consumer Panel—Chevrolet’s panel 


of owners takes care of that. R. L. Polk 


& Co., which compiles registration data 
for the auto industry, is selecting names 
of owners of Chevrolet models from 
1956 through 1959. Eventually a panel 
will consist of 1,200 owners of cars 
and 1,200 owners of trucks, proportion- 
ate to Chevy's sales geographically, by 
model, and so on. 

Ihe owncrs get a letter from Worden 
asking them to serve on the panel; in 
four months, S00 letters have gone out 
and 300 owners already have accepted. 
Other owners who have heard about the 
panel but were not queried have volun- 
teered to serve. Under present plans 
the panel will be queried by mail four 
times a vCar. 
¢ Subject Open—Stalev and Worden 
are not being specific right now about 
what the panel will be asked to con- 
sider. But onc thing is sure: What the 
owners sav will be verv much in mind 
when future Chevrolets are designed. 
Contrarv to common belief, Staley savs 
that, in vears past, Chevv’s sales depart- 
ment had no sav to product planning. 
But now he, as general sales manager, 
will be the voice of the customers. 

Stalev and Worden expect future 
Chevy buvers will find a lot of new 
conditions. Salesmen will show them 
how to work all the controls and 
gadgets. Buyers won’t have to wait for 
the 1,000-mi. checkup to get the little 
things fixed; Chevy has abandoned the 


1,000-mi. check, and the salesman will 
be phoning the customer to ask if any- 
thing needs attention (at least Staley 
hopes he will be). The owncer’s manual 
will give some real information about 
the car, instead of merely such sopho- 
moric instructions as “move the gear 
selector to D to drive.” And the maga- 
zine “Friends,” mailed to Chevy buvers, 
will contain do-it-vourself tips on caring 
for the car. 

“We want to keep a customer from 
getting mad,” says Worden. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Japanese portable TV, transistorized, 
battery-operated sets, may find their 
projected entry into the U.S. market 
tough, says ‘Television Digest. Delmon- 
ico International Div. of ‘Thompson- 
Starrett expects first shipments from 
Sony—big Japanese clectronics concern 
of 13-lb., 8-in.-screen sets in April, the 
magazine states. Retail price: around 
$250. Several other important Japanese 
manufacturers have similar sets in the 
works. However, TV Digest reports, 
Emerson will also have a small portable 
shortly. And some U.S. makers wonder 
whether the little Japanese sets will find 
a market here at that price. 


* 
NBC and RKO ‘Teleradio Pictures 
Inc., will exchange ‘I'V_ stations in 


Philadelphia and Boston—the govern- 
ment willing. Under terms of a con- 
sent decree BW —Sep.26'59,p27), 
NBC must get rid of its Philadelphia 
station. As part of the deal, NBC will 
also sell its Washington (D. C.) broad- 
cast propertics to RKO for S11.5 mil- 
lion as soon as it can find a replacement 
TV station. The switch will reshuffle 
afhliations in Boston, with Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co. probably shift 
ing from NBC to CBS. 
* 

Four-million expectant mothers arc the 
target of Mothers-to-be, a new 
annual magazine produced by Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., which makes its bow on the 
newsstands next weck. First issue, with 
guaranteed base circulation of 250,000, 
will be distributed in maternity sections 
of department and specialty stores as 
well. 


seml- 


a 

Women buyers are more impressed b\ 
such merchandise guarantees as the 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval 
or Parents’ Magazine's seal than by 
other types of performance promises 
That’s the conclusion of Reach, Me- 
Clinton & Co., advertising agency, from 
a survev. It showed that double-vour- 
money-back guarantees actually harm 
the product image, compared with seals 
or laboratory-tested statements and un 
conditional guarantees. 
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Photograph courtesy of Philadelphia Gear Corporation 





ment ? * ® ee ° 

i Aristoloy LEADED provides freer machining with 

sting- 

7 ifice of tensile strength at PHILADELPHIA GEAR 

e the q 

seml- 

Pub- The very qualities that make good gear steels—high-tensile strength, ex- 

n the treme wear and load resistance—make them difficult and expensive to 

with machine. 

),000, Philadelphia Gear Corporation solved this problem by switching to Copper- 

tions weld leaded steel. 

Cs a5 This helical gear, for example, is being cut from a bar of Aristoloy 4140 
leaded which has been heat treated to a 300 to 320 Brinell Hardness. The 
lead addition permits an increase in spindle RPM, increased hob feed and 

ed by oy); improvement in the number of pieces per tool grind. 

= A y99 But none of the desirable strength qualities required of a gear steel are 

a a reduced by the minute lead particles. They act as built-in lubricant and in 

. . renin no way affect the physical properties. 

er AYU Write today for Leaded Steel booklet or new Products & Facilities Catalog. 

from P *inland Ledloy license 

-voul- ELEVA ‘ 

= - COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 

) Seals 

d un ARISTOLOY STEEL DIVISION » 4031 Mahoning Ave., Warren, Ohio + EXPORT: Copperweld Steel International Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Martin, the 


The Federal Reserve's chair- 
man likes to stay aloof from 
politics, but he faces election- 
year tiff over tight money. 


lor almost nine vears, 54-vear-old 
William McChesney Martin has weath 
cred the storms associated with his job 
as chairman of the seven-man Federal 
Reserve Board, the body responsible 
for controlling the nation’s money sup- 
ply. The Fed, like the Supreme Court, 
is supposed to be independent of both 
Congress and the White House, and 
thus removed from the heat of political 
controversy. But Martin, a nominal 
Democrat who was first appointed by 
['ruman and then reappointed by Fi 
scnhower, is now in the thick of a 
looming political fight over tight money. 
Martin has been embroiled in some 
fights before, but none of them ever 
reached the critical stage. This time, 
though, he faces the potent combina 
tion of an election vear and the highest 
money rates since the 1920s. ‘The Ad- 
ministration feels that tight monev is 
essential if the U.S. is to achieve a 
balanced budget and a stable dollar. 
But the Democrats are anxious to do 
battle on the ground that these policies 
may prevent the nation from attaining 
the added growth needed to mect the 
Russian challenge. 
¢ Fighter for Orthodoxy—In his battle, 
Martin is clearly on the side of stabilitv. 
\n apparently mild-mannered and _ r 
served public servant without political 
ambitions of his own, he does not relish 
involving the Fed in politics. At the 
same time, he is not running away from 
inv fight: He is prepared for a spirited 
defense of his orthodox policies of 
monctarv management 
Martin's power—and his importanc 
to politicians—stems from his position 
is head of the nation’s central bank, 
which controls the amount of reserves 
held by the banking svstem—thus de 
termining how much money, and a 
what price, banks can lend. ‘The ¢ rucial 
responsibility gives the Fed a major 
role in shaping over-all economic trends 
and makes Martin a kev figure among 
the nation’s policvmakers 
To Martin, his job is strictly non-pa! 
tisan. And he has a measure of bipat 
tisan support. In fact, most Democratic 
politicians agree with his view that credit 
should become scarcer and interest rates 
higher. during periods of economic pros 
PeieGt s perity. But even these men think h« has 
/ , Ps einai a ie , A iain st heen pressing on the brakes too hard 
YEARS at the Fed, William McChesney Martin has championed orthodox and too fast. They know the ag ; 
monetary controls. Here Martin (left) consults A. L. Mills, a Fed governor. independent of the w hite House, Du 
thev also feel Martin’s policy of restraint 


+ 
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is geared nonetheless to the Administra- 
tion’s conservative line. 


|. The Lines of Battle 


In the disputes to come, Martin and 
the Administration will be linked on 
many fronts. For example, he is sure 
to figure in the White House fight to 
lift the +4 interest rate ceiling on 
long-term ‘Treasury bonds. Last sum- 
mer, when the House Ways & Means 
Committee moved to lift the ceiling, 
it attached a rider suggesting that the 
Fed buy long-term ‘Treasuries (rather 
than government bills) when it wanted 
to ease rates. Martin felt that this ad- 
vice, mild as it was, should not be part 
of anv legislation bearing on the ‘Treas- 
urvy, and he got the support of Pres. 
Eisenhower and ‘Treasurv Secv. Robert 
R. Anderson. Congress then refused to 
lift the ceiling. 

Now the Administration is making a 
new request, and Congress may again 
attach a rider applving to the Fed. 
Martin is sure to oppose it. Though he 
feels that Congress has the right to lay 
down the law to him, he insists that 
it should be done directly—through 
amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 
—and not in roundabout fashion. 
¢ Classic Rules—Martin will also be 
under fire for acting as if the old gold 
standard rules still apply. Under the 
gold standard, if a country suffered a 
deficit in its balance of pavments, it had 
to ship gold to its creditor nations. ‘This 
reduced its own gold reserves and, in 
turn, its money supply. Eventually, the 
result was a decline in business activity, 
employment, and prices. When prices 
dropped low enough, exports increased 
again, the balance of payments swung 
back into favorable position, and gold 
flowed back into the country. 

Critics say Martin is following the or- 
thodox rule of tightening the money 
supply at a time when the U.S. has a 
balance of payments problem. ‘They 
fear this mav land us in an international 
war of interest rates. ‘This charge was 
heightened last week when the Bank of 
England upped its bank rate to 5%—a 
full point above the Fed’s discount 
rate. Martin, these critics feel, will push 
for even higher rates—which would help 
keep foreign funds in the U.S. but 
would also put a further squeeze on do- 
mestic borrowers. 

. In traditional central bank stvle, Mar 
tin refuses to tip his hand. But he is 
convinced that the U.S. economy—and 
the dollar—cannot stand in splendid 
isolation from the rest of the world. At 
the same time, he by no means thinks 
a deflationary purge of the old-fashioned 
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INFORMAL talk between Martin (under lamp) and Fed governors (clockwise from Martin): 
C. Canby Balderston, J. L. Robertson, Harold King, Jr., M. S$. Szymezak. 


gold standard sort is needed to solve the 
balance of pavments problem. 

He also rejects the notion that tight 
money will crimp the economy; as he 
sees it, the one sure wav to invite a bust 
would be via a cheap money policy that 
would bring an unstable boom. The 
wav to grow, he savs, is to increase sav- 
ings, and he insists he favors “the low 
est rate that is consistent” with mavxi 
mum savings. 
¢ Sticking to His Guns—Some Wall 
Street observers think that despite his 
convictions, Martin will avoid a head-on 
fight by subtly casing credit sometime 
later this vear. ‘Thev reason that he 
does not want to jeopardize the Admin- 
istration’s chances in the election. In 
the 1952 campaign he delaved putting 
through a rise in the discount rate until 
after Eisenhower's victorv. This, they 
claim, may happen again. 

But this view fails to take into ac- 
count the changes that have taken place 
in the Administration, in the public 
mood—and in Martin himself. In 1952, 
he had only recently come to the Fed, 
and he was disposed to act cautiously, 
for fear of provoking a fight within the 


system or with Truman’s Administra- 
tion. Even in the 1955 boom, when 
there was no clection to worrv about, 
Martin moved slowly in tightening. 
Now he is much more secure. He is 
not, as some of his critics charge, bold 


and belligerent and ‘out for blood.” On 


the other hand, he is not so meek and 
self-effacing as some of his admirers 
claim. He is, in fact, a complex and 
enigmatic personalitv. ‘There is no 
doubt, however, that he will stand by 
his convictions with the fervor of a man 
who has discovered religion. 


Il. Shaping a Policy 


Martin’s basic tenets are few. He be- 
lieves that monetary management can- 
not do the whole job of maintaining 
economic stability. But as long as other 
weapons are not being used effectively, 
he feels that the Fed should not shrink 
from using all its guns. However, he 
believes that he should intervene as lit- 
tle as possible with the workings of the 
free market. 

These principles are now standard op- 
erating procedure. Indeed, a great deal 
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well Report 
by W. F. ROCKWELL, JR 


President | 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 





HE POWER of an unethical minority to smear 
the entire industry or profession of which it is 
a part has, unfortunately, been demonstrated 
once again in the exposé of the rigged TV shows. 

It is the public, of course, which suffers most directly by this outright 
deception. But injured along with the public are the thousands of advertisers 
and advertising people whose standards of decency are second to none. In 
the minds of many, including some politicians, this majority is being classed 
with the minority who grab for the quick dollar either through outright 
deception or with ads that certainly violate both good taste and credibility. 
Even more seriously, the entire economy is injured, too, because disbelief in 
selling messages cripples the selling process on which our economy rests. 

Selling any product consists of telling people what it will do for them. The 
early craftsman told his neighbors about his wares, and they bought. If he 
didn’t lie to them about his product, they bought again and again, and his 
business grew. Advertising is merely an extension of that simple process, a 
modern day mechanized method of telling more and more people at lower 
cost per person. 

But nowhere along this path of business evolution has the essential princi- 
ple changed: If you deceive your customers, they won’t buy a second time. If 
disbelief in your word spreads, most people won’t even buy the first time. 
And nowhere is this truth more binding than with industrial buyers, such as 
those we serve, who are so knowledgeable in their fields and so sophisticated 
as buyers that high standards of credibility are mandatory. 

Most businessmen know this. They go to great lengths to protect the 
integrity of their products and of their names. And they have enough healthy 
respect for the intelligence of their customers to know that it’s business 
suicide to try to fool even a few of the people some of the time. 


* * * 


Here is, perhaps, the best kind of evidence that it pays to play fair with customers. 
It is a letter from a man who had just bought two Delta Tools for his home 
workshop: ‘‘Warranty cards enclosed. I’m not much concerned with the warranty 
on these new Delta Tools. They replaced a Delta combination saw and jointer 
which I bought in about 1932 and it is in just as good condition today as when 
I bought it. I gave it to my son-in-law when I bought the new 10 inch saw and 6 
inch jointer. I’ve had the same good service from my Delta Band Saw, Lathe and 
Drill Press which were bought in 1932 and my sons-in-law will probably inherit 
those in good condition. I replaced my 1932 Delta “‘jig saw’’ with a new model 
about 10 years ago and added a Delta shaper and grinder at about the same 
time. They have been equally satisfactory. 

“It seems to follow that I am unconcerned about your one year warranty 
because my Delta Tools have so far lasted as long as my marriage, 28 years, 
and my wife is still piling stuff on my work bench to be fixed.” 


* x * 


A new high pressure water meter, the Model 504 Rockwell “‘Five Pointer’ 
designed for oil field water flooding, has been introduced by our Petroleum 
and Industrial Division. Water flooding is a widely used technique for forcing 
oil out of the ground by pumping water into the ground. It requires very 
accurate metering so that the amount of water pumped underground, and 
therefore the force exerted by it, can be controlled and kept in balance. 


This is one of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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of Martin’s time has been spent in re- 
shaping and reforging the Fed to his 
particular notions. ‘Today, the Fed is 
what Martin has made it. 

¢ Flexibility Works—Martin’s biggest 
achievement has been in proving that a 
flexible monetary policy had a role to 
play. His arrival at the Fed coincided 
with the Fed-Treasury accord of 1951, 
which freed the money managers from 
having to support the government bond 
market. At the time, there was grave 
doubt about the use of such flexible 
monetary policy in the hands of an 
independent Fed; for the tools of mone- 
tary management had been found want- 
ing in the 1920s and 1930s. 

The past nine years have shown that 
monetary policy can be an effective 
force in the economy. True, inflation- 
ary developments have not been pre- 
vented, but Martin says, not un- 
modestly, that conditions would have 
been much worse without the Fed on 
the scene. The use of a flexible policy 
has also meant extremely wide fluctua- 
tions in the government bond market, 
but this is the price of trying to main- 
tain over-all stability. 

Martin admits that some mistakes 
have been made in setting policy. Yet 
none of them was fatal; in fact, any 
appraisal of Martin’s role must take 
into account the fact that the Fed, 
under his stewardship, has had no 
choice but orthodoxy. For during most 
of the 1950s, deficit spending and in- 
flationary financing were the rule. More- 
over, the majority of wage settlements 
stimulated price rises. ‘The Fed, accord- 
ing to Martin, had ‘to lean against the 
wind” all alone. 


lll. Inside the Fed 


Martin feels he has accomplished a 
great deal within the Fed itself. In 
pre-Martin days, there was always a 
struggle for supremacy between the 
Fed headquarters in Washington and 
the New York Fed, which had a special 
status because of its place in_ the 
nation’s monev market. ‘Today, there 
is no question that Washington is in 
the driver's seat and that the driver is 
Martin himself. 

But he did not win without a fight. 
His opponent was Allan Sproul, presi- 
dent of the New York Fed from 1941 
to 1956, and generally regarded as the 
nation’s most able and_ experienced 
central banker. In essence, the Sproul- 
Martin fight was over how much 
managing the money managers should 
do: Martin plumped for a limited role, 
Sproul for a more active one. 

Martin won victory by getting the 
other regional Fed banks, which had 
always resented the special role played 
by New York, on his side. He did this 
by “democratizing” the Fed, holding 
more frequent and regular sessions ot 
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RCA 501 ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


The RCA 501 customer assistance program is com- 
plete in every respect. In addition to the services 
illustrated above, the program includes consultation 
on site planning, assistance in program debugging, 
public relations counselling, and others. Actually, 
this integrated customer assistance program is just 
as important as the 501 design itself in making the 
RCA 501 a remarkably business oriented system. 

Many important functional advantages are built 
into the RCA 501 design: an advanced system of 


recording and handling data sharply cuts processing 
time and saves tape; time shared electronics makes 
possible up to sixteen different pairs of simultaneous 
operations; self-verifying calculations and dual record- 
ing on tape for accurate and reliable performance. 


For further information, write to 


Roa RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION *« CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 




















Another way RCA 

serves business 
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A In every engineering feature, the RCA 501 reflects the electronic 
experience and knowledge of the world’s leader in electronics. 


Visit the RCA Electronic Data Processing Center at Cherry Hill (near Camden), New Jersey. 


Film for bread wrappers 


extruded from Tenite 
Polyethylene by Pollock 
Paper Company; general 
offices, Dallas, Texas. 
Plants and sales offices 
located coast to coast. 
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Bread now goes to market 
the modern way...wrapped in 
film of TENITE POLYETHYLENE 


Pollock Paper Company, division of St. Regis Paper 
Co., using medium-density Tenite Polyethylene, supplies 
bread wrappers offering many advantages to both bakers 





and housewives 


When bread is wrapped in film of Tenite 
Polyethylene, housewives are getting 
maximum freshness protection...grocers, 
a package with super sales appeal...and 
bakers, two-way economy: reduced wrap- 
ping costs, with fewer stale returns. 
Film extruded from medium-density 
Tenite Polyethylene offers an ideal com- 
bination of properties: resistance to mois- 
ture transmission prolongs freshness; 
sparkling finish and outstanding clarity 
add sales appeal; softness of feel empha- 
sizes the bread's freshness. This film also 
possesses just the right stiffness and slip 
for efficient use on high-speed packaging 
machines. Its wide heat tolerance means 
efficient operations on wrapping ma- 
chines, and minimizes waste. And, in use, 
film of Tenite Polyethylene retains its 
strength even at low temperatures. From 
wrapping room to kitchen it offers maxi- 
mum resistance to impact and tearing. 
For all these reasons, Pollock Paper 


Company, the nation’s leading supplier of 
bread wrappers, has selected Tenite Poly- 
ethylene as its standard of quality. Ex- 
truded on special equipment to assure 
utmost clarity and sparkle, Pollock’s 
“POLY-SEAL” film is used by bakers from 
coast to coast. 

For more information about this film... 
for guidance in adapting existing wrap- 
ping equipment and developing suitable 
wrapping techniques...write Pollock, or 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


POLYETHYLENE 


an Eastman plastic 
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your protit 
potential is grea 


UPSTATE 





Plenty of plant sites with husky 


profit potential are waiting for you 


in UPSTATE,NLY. 


Here, in the 22,000 square miles served by Niagara Mohawk, 


nearly every type of industry can find the plant site admirably 


suited to its needs...the site from which to serve the richest 


market in the world...the great Northeast. 


We can help in your search for a 
profitable site with fast, expert, con- 
fidential assistance. You can benefit 
from our comprehensive inventory 
of buildings and sites and the inti- 
mate, detailed knowledge of our 
district managers about the com- 
munities we serve.We’ll gladly assist 
in specific research you need in your 
search for the ideal location. 

Before you « hoose a plant site, learn 
all the advantages waiting for you 
in Upstate, N. Y.: a wealth of natu- 
ral resources... plenty of low-cost 
electric power...abundant water... 
a solid labor force ...a most attract- 
ive political and economic climate 


NIAGARA 


... healthy, diversified industrial 
neighbors prospering here. Trans- 
portation is particularly attractive; 
the growing network of superhigh- 
ways, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
barge canal and excellent rail and 
air service combine to provide fast, 
dependable access to the rich north- 
eastern market and Canada and to 
the seaports of the world. 

For complete information on the 
services we offer...and for concrete 
help in your search. ..write, wire or 
phone Director of Area Develop- 
ment, Niagara Mohawk Power Cor- 
poration, Dept. BW-1, 300 Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


MOHAWK 
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the 12-man Open Market Committee 
and eliminating its five-man executive 
committee, which had formerly made 
most of the decisions. As a byproduct, 
a great many more people became privy 
to policvmaking. ‘his ended the tradi- 
tion of “internal secrecv’” under which 
only a handful of men—in New York 
and Washington—were in the know. 

e Changing Officers—In the past nine 
vears, a great many top-level personnel 
shifts have been made, and Martin has 
had a hand in most of them. He has 
seen to it that the chief officers in the 
regional Feds are central bankers as well 
as administrators. He has stressed the 
need for improving economic research. 

Most economists acknowledge that 
the Fed's research team is the best in 
Washington, possessing an abundance 
of both theoretical knowledge and prac- 
tical knowhow. There is a sort of Teu- 
tonic thoroughness about their work, 
impressive both in its scope and its at- 
tention to detail. Nevertheless, many 
economists feel the Fed’s staff often 
seems closed-minded. 

Martin leans heavily on his own 
research staff, headed by triumvirate 
of Winfield Riefler, Woodlief Thomas, 
and Ralph Young. Riefler has just re- 
tired from his post as assistant to the 
chairman, and his place will be hard to 
fill; of all the Fed's cconomists, he 
was the most sophisticated and imagina- 
tive. A big influence on Martin, he 
provided much of the theoretical sup- 
port for the led’s orthodox, 


IV. Tools of the Trade 


The conservative path the Fed has 
followed under Martin is most evident 
in his use of the Fed’s weapons. He is 
a firm believer in general and indirect 
controls; except for margin requirements 
on stock market credit, he has not been 
in favor of any specific credit controls. 

In this respect, his own orthodoxy is 
much purer than that of the Bank of 
England, the oldest of central banks. It 
has not been afraid of innovating in an 
effort to bolster the general and indirect 
controls it possesses 

In fact, the Fed is about the only cen- 
tral bank that has turned its back on 
new ideas. In Canada, for example, the 
discount rate has deen tied to the bill 
rate: in many other countries selective 
controls over consumer credit and over 
long-term capital borrowings have been 
tried: even in West Germany, which 
has been a center of monetary ortho 
doxv, the central bank has a specific 
means of regulating credit through a se- 
ties of controls governing the lending 
power of commercial banks 
e Methods Available—But the I’ed, un- 
der Martin, has rejected any imnova- 
tions. It has relied on the orthodox 
weapons at hand. 

There are a number of wavs that an 
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that makes figurework output soar 


= New highs are reached with greater ease when superbly designed equipment is at your 
command. The advanced automatic features of Marchant calculators ease figurework production 
at every step. ™ The Marchant Deci-Magic, illustrated, lets you set all decimal points for both 
problem and answer by touching one key just once. Then you “write” the problem in the keyboard 
as you would on paper. Deci-Magic does the rest—with all decimals correct—automatically. 
m On the Marchant Transflo, a unique transfer key “forwards” intermediate answers in a multi-step 
problem, saves re-entering them in the keyboard. m Operating ease like this boosts figurework 


output, builds savings. This is the reason why... modern management counts on Marchant. 


on SER tea MARCHANT 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION ON YOUR OWN DAILY PROBLEMS, 
JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY MARCHANT OFFICE. 


OR WRITE, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, Fine calculators and adding machines 
FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. of advanced design 








MARCHANT oiviSION OF fs/c/mj SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT INC. OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 











service 
spanning the 1 vation 


Not just door-to-door, but truly a 
room-to-room moving service for 
household goods. Next time you 
or your employees transfer, call 
your Wheaton agent for person- 
alized service. 













Your Wheaton agent also 
moves trade show displays 
and exhibits, electronic de- 
vices, office equipment. 








Vane Liste j r 






LYON 


van um eS me 





General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 






FILING CABINET OR i 





In the West. call OVER 525 


AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








INCINERATOR, / 
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A non-insulated file is an incinerator when 

a fire hits. Therefore your most valuable 
records—the truly irreplaceabie ones—should 
be kept in insulated files. Because remember 
—43 out of 100 firms losing their records 

in a fire never reopen. Hercules® insulated 
files are certified fire-resistive by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. At your Meilink dealer 
or write for folder to Meilink Steel Safe 
Company, Toledo 6, Ohio. 


with MeuimK th for keops 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 
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Here’s how advertisers 
of business goods and 
services evaluated gener- 
al-business and news 
magazines in 1958: 
Advertising Pages — 
Business Week carried 
twice the total of any 
magazine in its field. 
Number of Advertisers 
Business Week carried 
over 200 more advertisers 
than any other general- 
business or news maga- 
zine. 

Number of Exclusive 
Advertisers — 

Business Week carried 
more exclusive accounts 
than the three leading 
general-business maga- 
zines combined, nearly 
twice the total of any 
management magazine. 








orthodox central bank can influence re. 
serves. It can make a prompt and pow- 
erful change by lowering or raising re- 
serve requirements. Or A can lower or 
raise its discount rate, which has the 
effect of making member bank borrow- 
ing from the Fed either cheaper or more 
expensive. It can also operate in the 
open market, by selling government 
securities out of its portfolio, which te- 
duces reserves, or by making purchases, 
which increases them. 

Under Martin, the Fed has made rela- 
tively little use of reserve requirement 
changes. In the past nine vears, this 
weapon has been used only to ease 
credit. In 1953 and again in 1958, it 
lowered reserve requirements in order 
to stimulate borrowing. Martin obvi- 
ously regards it as a one-way weapon 
that has very limited use. 
¢ Favored Weapons—He has _ placed 
much more reliance on changes in the 
discount rate and on open market opera- 
tions. These orthodox weapons have 
the advantage of greater flexibility; they 
enable the Fed to feel its wav before 
definitely committing itself. As such, 
they are much more in keeping with 
Martin’s personal predilections. 

(here has been nothing bold, for in- 
stance, about his use of discount policy. 
Unlike the Bank of England, which 
increased its rate from 5% to 7% 
when it felt that shock treatment was 
needed in September, 1957, and only 
last week went up a full point, dis- 
count changes have been made onlv in 
fractions all during Martin’s reign, And 
more often than not, the discount rate 
has not been used to give the market a 
clear signal of which wav credit policy 
is headed. Instead it has tended to 
adjust to changes in the market itself. 

The decision to make changes in the 
discount rate is primarily the respon- 
sibilitv of cach regional Fed. But the 
decisions must be approved by Wash- 
ington, which means that Martin is in 
a position to suggest changes. It mav 
well be that his policy of fractional 
changes stems from a desire to get all 
the Fed banks to go along with him; 
but it mav also be due to his wish to 
avoid a real battle with the easy money 
enthusiasts in Congress. 
¢ Market Dealings—Actually, Martin 
has placed greatest reliance on open 
market operations. In this sphere, he 
has narrowed the Fed’s scope by con- 
fining most of its transactions to bills. 

Martin’s “bills onlw’ doctrine has 
many critics. The latest staff report of 
the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee, for example, lambastes the 
Fed’s “doctrinaire’” demands that the 
money managers “have some 1 sponsi- 
bility for the structure of interest 
rates.” And “bills only” was a big issue 
in Martin’s fight with Sproul, who be- 
lieved there are times when the Fed 
should deal in other securities in order 
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opera- 

, 9 7 Ca ‘wh: i ’ P Doesn’t make sense—yet it’s still tried 

before in many a plant where the old “‘hire- 
such, and-fire” approach to maintenance holds 
with sway. Goes something like this: 

Peak period for maintenance coming 
for in- up? Hire new crews! Peak over? Fire ’em! 
lic, o Make sense? Of course not! It’s poor 
which ae , public relations .. . it’s costly . . . and 

Q ae you’re never sure you’re getting 
it was ae F top-quality work. 
| only . ne a j That’s why more and more npanies 
dis- 4 ~~ are turning to maintenance by contract. 
; And | 7 Especially electrical maintenance, where 
+ cole specialized skills are all-important. 
rket a You get the skills you need when you 
policy need them—supervised by men whose 
ed to job is doing it right the first time and 
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Vash- s To say nothing of the obvious question 
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ye F Your costs are lower with contract 


maintenance, too. You know exactly 
what every job costs. You pay only for 
what you need. And results are 
guaranteed. 
lartin | So why not turn your electrical 
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e, he q ? qualified electrical contractor? And for 
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4 hour recording — 
on tiny (1% 0z.) mailable reel 


Weight—1' oz. 
Silver Dollar Size 
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Pocket-size—1% Ibs. 














*”™ instant Recording and Playback 
| with MINIFON Pocket-Size 1% Ib. 
Push-Button Recorder 


How to save time and 
money with MINIFON 


A new Brochure—How to 
Save Time and Money with 
MINIFON”—is yours—free. 

See how MINIFON is 
used in 179 ways in more 
than 100 businesses, 
occupations and 
professions. Improve 

’ communications. 

A Build sales. Speed 

. marketing and 

technical research. 
Protect client 
relations. You can 
record that idea and 
preserve important 
y data anytime, 
f anywhere with 
4 MINIFON in your pocket, 


y briefcase or desk drawer. 
fy 
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MINIFON ATTACHE— Magazine-tape 1% Ib. Pocket-Size 
all in one Recorder-Dictater-Transcriber 


Push-button single Battery or A.C. 
operated. Instant load. Rapid forward 
and reverse. Erase by overspeech or 
during rewind. Twin-track 30 minute 
mailable magazine-tape—reuse indefi- 


nitely. Dynamic microphone with 
stop-start control. Complete tran- 
scription accessories. Dictate any- 
where— office, home, plane, train, 
auto—in the field. 


The World's Only Pocket-Size Recorder-Dictater-Transcriber 
—All In One Instrument—Using 1/2 Oz. Magazine-Tape 


VALUABLE DEALER FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 





write today for FREE brochure @® GEISS-AMERICA Exclusive U.S.A. Importers, 


oe 





Instant load—Drop-in Tape Magazine 
Recorder-Dictater-Transcriber 
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Chicago 45, Ill., Dpt. B.W. 1 


Please send complete information on 
MINIFON RECORDERS 

for (_] Our Own Use [_] Dealer Franchise 
Name 





Name of Company 





Addres 





City State 





My special interest in a miniature recorder is for 











to bring about a swift change in rates, 

To Martin, the notion of confining 
operations to bills is of a piece with 
his championing of the free market. He 
contends that the Fed’s main concern 
must be the level of reserves held by the 
banking system, not the level of interest 
rates. At the same time, though, he 
has occasionally traded in other securi- 
ties, which suggests that he has adopted 
Sproul’s “‘bills usually’ policy when it 
has suited his purpose. 


V. Not Quite Independent 


Martin says that since the Fed is 
responsible to Congress, which has con- 
stitutional authority for regulating the 
money supply, the Fed will conform 
to its wishes. If, for example, Congress 
decided to establish standby authority 
over consumer credit, Martin would 
agree to handle it. 

The one thing he will fight for is the 
ed's independence in policymaking. 
He thinks the Fed must be free to do its 
job as it sees fit. If it gets involved in 
political considerations, then it would 
lose the objectivitv he feels is essential. 

But Martin recognizes that inde- 
pendence is not an absolute. For ex- 
ample, he realizes that the U.S. 
‘Treasury is in a special position as a 
borrower. So even though the led no 
longer supports ‘Treasury issues, it tries 
to maintain a neutral position whenever 
the Treasury comes to market. ‘This 
cuts down on its own freedom to act, 
but Martin accepts this limitation. 
¢ Implicit Danger—In fact, Martin 
faces a continual threat that Congress 
will step in and limit his freedom. Over 
the past nine vears, Martin has shown 
himself remarkably adept at attaining 
maximum freedom of action without 
running into trouble. He has sometimes 
annoved the Administration, but never 
to the point of having to resign; and 
he has frequently annoved Congress, 
but never to the point of a showdown. 

Some politicians think that Martin 
bas led a charmed life—but that he mav 
be running into trouble now. He him- 
self thinks that for the first time in a 
long while, the Fed will be getting some 
help in its fight for stability. He thinks 
the steel settlement was not inflationary; 
he also feels that the public will resist 
any inflationary price hikes. And if 
the Administration is able to acmeve 
its objective of a balanced budget, the 
Fed’s burden will be eased. 

Martin, however, is taking no 
chances. He feels that any relaxation 
might prove disastrous because, from 
his standpoint, the fight to maintain 
stabilitv is a continuous one, with many 
skirmishes but no final victorv. And 
though he admits to some defeats, he 
feels that the Fed is in better shape to 
do battle today than at anv time in his 
reign. END 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


Sold and still selling! 


The corrugated container—workhorse of mass distribution—~ 
has long been known for its excellent product protection. 

Now it’s fast becoming the Cinderella of packaging. 
Attractive, tinted background designs—even four-color 
half-tone printing, pioneered by Packaging Corporation of 
America—are transforming drab, rubber-stamped con- 
tainers into eye-catching traveling billboards that sell their 


contents at every opportunity. 


The skillful combination of art and package design is but 
one of countless ways in which Packaging Corporation of 
America’s concept of Planned Packaging, implemented 
through integrated national facilities, produces better 
packaging . . . more sales. Whether your requirements are 
large or small, regional or national, we welcome the 


opportunity to help you. 





Packaging Corporation of America 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, !tlinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons » Containers « Displays «+ Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 




















Refining crude oil in a petroleum plant 
calls for extremely high temperatures, 
precisely controlled. Eagle-Picher 
supplies a complete line of industrial 
insulations including pipe coverings, 
blankets, felts, precision-finished 
blocks, cements and protective coat- 
ings to achieve maximum thermal con- 
trol from sub-zero to 2,300 F. 


EAGLE-PICHER 
Manufacturers Manufacturer 
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Frits, the basic material of porcelain enamel, are among Eagle-Picher 
products. Because of resistance to abrasion, chemicals, moisture, dust, heat, 
cold, weather and wear, porcelain enamel continues to widen its already 
broad scope of application. You will find it not only on customary appliances 
and utensils but also protecting a long list of less obvious products such as 
brake drums, escalator risers and jet engine liners. 


“Phenopreg” plastic impregnated materials and parts span the field from 
bow and arrow shafts to the nose cones of guided missiles. Applications of 
these Eagle-Picher plastic impregnates include such varied items as fishing 
rods, printed circuit panels for radio and television sets, small boat hulls, 
grinding wheel reinforcements and aircraft wiring, ducts and housings. 
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Eagle-Picher is by growth, structure and 
intent a ‘““manufacturer’s manufacturer.” 
It is versatile, competent and flexible. The 
Company’s importance to the economy 
depends upon the uses to which other 
manufacturers put its products. 


“Strength through planned diversifica- 
tion” is no mere catch phrase. It is a 
carefully considered philosophy. 


And it is an essential part of Eagle-Picher’s 
continuing efforts to bring greater bene- 
fits to a broader cross-section of leading 
manufacturers. 


Zinc galvanizing forms an effective barrier to rust and 
finds extensive use on farm and highway, in the factory 
and around the home. Eagle-Picher is engaged in 
mining and smelting and is a prime source of zinc 
for manufacturers producing galvanized products. 


Increased use of electrical equipment calls for auto- 
motive batteries with greater capacity and longer, 
more dependable life. Sharing in the research that 
produces such batteries is Eagle-Picher, a major pro- 
ducer of better lead oxides for storage batteries. 





Rubber floor mats are among the many products supplied to 
the automotive industry. Other typical molded and extruded 
rubber parts include engine mounts, weather strips, tubing 
and accelerator and brake pedal pads. Eagle-Picher also 
has the world’s first fully-automated rubber molding opera- 
tion. In this versatile operation, up to 200,000 miniature 
parts a day per machine are turned out. These parts, with 
plus or minus tolerances of 0.002 of an inch, include such 
items as detonator plugs, washers, tack bumpers and shock 
absorber seals. 
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EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 








Good 


Community- 





of 


-one Of many 


Baltimore 


competitive 
advantages 


Mild climate, attractive residential 
areas. reasonable living costs. good 
schools and unsurpassed medical 
facilities are some of the reasons 
why the Baltimore area is an 
exceptionally desirable community 
in which to live. Its proximity to 
ocean and mountain resorts and the 
delightful Chesapeake Bay region 
make it truly “the land of pleasant 
living.” 

Our Industrial Development 
Service will gladly make an indi- 
vidual Plant Location Study for 
you. We'll give you facts that apply 


to your particular needs. No 


obligation of course—and your 
inquiry will be held in strict 


confidence. Mail the coupon below, 
attached to your letterhead. 


BALTIMORE Serving one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC grea 


industrial 


C 0 M PA N Y centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


I would like to have you make a | 
special Plant Location Study for us. | 
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Fairchild Breaks Sound 


New camera that records 
sound and pictures at same time 
is company’s first consumer 
product. 


When Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., Svosset, N. Y., decided to 
move into the consumer products field, 
it made up its mind to make the plunge 
with an entirely new product. ‘The re- 
sult: a comparatively cheap, self-con- 
tained $-mm. home movie camera (pic 
tures) that records sound simultancously 
with the pictures. 

The camera, the Fairchild Cine 
phonic Eight, contains a constant-speed 
motor and a 5-transistor amplifier pow- 
ered by a rechargeable nickel-cadmium 
battery. A microphone attachment 
picks up sound up to 9 ft. away. Special 
film with a thin magnetic stripe down 
the side for recording sound is used, 
making synchronization of sound and 
lip movements automatic. One push- 
button controls both sight and sound. 
¢ Big Switch—Fairchild is banking on 
the new camera to help reduce its 70% 
dependence on military business. Even- 
tually, Fairchild hopes to get to a 70% 
civilian mix—and in the process, boost 
its sales from $43-million in 1959 to 
$90-million in 1961. The field it has 
picked for its consumer debut is a fairl 
lush one: About 1]-million 8-mm. movie 
cameras were sold last vear. 

Many manufacturers have tried to 
break away from dependence on govern 
ment business by horning into non- 
military markets with their own versions 
of established consumer or industrial 
products. But Fairchild thinks this is 
the hard way to do it. 

“In going into consumer products, 
we have tried to stick to areas where 
we would wind up with a proprictary 
position,” says Pres. John Carter. He 
estimates it will take other camera 
makers from six to 18 months to come 
up with a product equivalent to Fair- 
child’s sound camera. 
¢ Logical Development—But in _ its 
search for a really new product to put 
before the consumer, Fairchild in no 
way turned its back on its past. ‘The 
camera is a logical development of its 
military and industrial endeavors. 

Fairchild has six divisions—defense 
products, industrial products, electronic 
components, graphic arts equipment, 
acrial surveys, and semiconductors. Its 
older divisions trace their roots back to 
photography and related processes. 

The new camera developed with what 
Carter calls “constant bleed-off’ from 
Fairchild’s work on 16-mm. commercial 
sound cameras and other industrial 


cameras as well as from semiconductors, 
graphic arts equipment, and other lines, 
Eventually the camera, now in the in- 
dustrial products division, will form 
the nucleus for a consumer products 
division. The company now has an- 
other new consumer product in the 
prototype stage. 

The “bleed-off’” enabled Fairchild to 
embody current technological trends 
in the new camera—use of transistors, 
miniaturization, and the self-contained 
package. Such things are “normal” in 
the company’s defense and space work, 
as is the camera’s basic combination of 
electronics with optical-mechanical sys- 
tems. ‘These features were of prime im- 
portance in overcoming obstacles that 
had stymied carlier attempts to put 
lip-svnchronized sound into amateur 
movies by using bulky external power 
sources and amplifiers. 
¢ Compact Unit—The Fairchild Cine- 
phonic Eight weighs 5 Ib., is about 6} 
in. high, 7 in. long, and 3 in. wide. Its 
battery is good for a vear’s operation. 
It provides about 900 ft. of shooting 
before it needs recharging. ‘This can 
be accomplished in anv household out- 
let at the rate of 10 minutes of recharg- 
ing for cach minute of use. ‘Vhe micro- 
phone attachment comes with a 15-ft. 
line. A headset can be used to monitor 
the sound as it appears on the film. 

The film is made by Ansco, but will 
be sold under lairchild’s name. The 
rolls are 50 ft. long, but provide 100 ft. 
of shooting since thev can be turned 
ever and run through the camera again. 
Most S-mm. cameras use 25-ft. reels. 

(he Cinephonic sound projector not 
only plavs back a +400-ft. reel of film, 
but also can erase, overlay, or record 
fresh sounds on the magnetic stripe as 
desired, providing an automatic editing 
operation. 

e Price—Vhe camera is priced at 
$239.50 with one f:1.8 lens. The pro- 
jcctor costs $249.50, and the film $7.50 
a roll. ‘These prices fall in or just over 
the top range for silent home movie 
equipment. But with the advantage of 
sound, Fairchild expects its equipment 
will be competitive. It deliberately set 
its prices low enough so that prospec- 
tive buyers would not hold back in the 
hope of getting big discounts when 
imitation cameras come on the market. 

Initially, the camera will be sold 
through 100 large dealers with  six- 
month exclusive franchises—for a 30% 
margin instead of the conventional 40% 
of the sales price. At first, the cameras 
will be serviced and repaired at [’air- 
child’s Yonkers plant so the company 
can track down any bugs that may de- 
velop. Later, the company’s wide spread 
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VOICE AND FACE of Fairchild Pres. John Carter are recorded simultaneously by Ray Hennessey with new 5-mm. sound camera. 
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MICROPHONE attachment picks up sounds up to 9 ft. away. 
Headset allows operator to monitor sound as it’s recorded. 











FILM with magnetic stripe is threaded through camera with only 
two loops. One is for pictures and the other for sound. 
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Modern 


Mexico 
flies high 


N the soaring Mexican econo- 

my, air transportation is a 
high-level leader. Look at these 
flying facts: 

In only sixteen years, the 
number of passengers has in- 
creased steadily to 21 times the 
1944 figure; more than 7 times 
as many passenger-kilometers 
are being flown, and the total 
volume of air freight and express 
transported skyrocketed by 
more than 15 times. 


All this flying takes money— 
and helps make it. It’s just one 
of the many significant indica- 
tions of the prosperous Mexi- 
can economy. It’s also a reflec- 
tion of the spending habits of the 
new, powerful and prosperous 
middleclass thatis leading Mex- 
ico’s pulsing push into the future. 
« These economically-able citi- 
zens are as far from the sleepy 
peon of legend as modern planes 
are from the oxcart. In their 
homes and their businesses, 
they know what they want and 
look for the best that the mod- 
ern world has to offer—and they 
are ready to pay for it. 


Does your company have pro- 
ducts (orservices) to offer them? 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 
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service operation for military and com- 
mercial equipment will be used for con- 
sumer products. 

Most of the parts for the new camera 
will be purchased or subcontracted. 
The company’s own fancy military 
transistors, for example, aren’t suited 
for the camera, so these components 
are bought on the outside. Alcoa will 
die-cast the parts of the camera shell. 
But Fairchild will make the film trans- 
port mechanism, sound heads, and some 
other parts itself and will do all the 
assembling, unless demand is greater 
than anticipated. 
¢ Industry Reaction—Other camera 
makers express some doubts about the 
new Fairchild product. They think the 
batteries may run down in the middle 
of shooting or that the camera will 
prove to be too complicated for the aver- 
age user. Fairchild claims it’s simple to 
operate, however, with only two loops 
needed to thread the film in the camera. 
Another manufacturer doubts that the 
camera will sell without a zoom lens 
(instant shift from short range to tele- 
photo). 

None of the major camera makers 
admits having any plans to bring out 
an 8-mm. sound camera. 

Fairchild has company in the field, 
however. Pictorial Co. of New Castle, 
lid., reports that it has sold 50 8-mm. 
custom-made sound cameras with ex- 
ternal power sources since 1957. 


Three-Job Postage Meter 
Licks, Stamps, Stacks 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., a past master at 
licking the stamp problem, has come 
up with a desk-top machine that not 
only puts metered postage on letters 
but seals and stacks them as well. Up 
to now, this unified operation was 
possible only on larger, more expensive 
machines. 

The new model 5500 weighs 28 Ib., 
about half the weight of comparable 
machines. The sealing and stacking 
unit sells for $195, about one-third less 
than earlier versions. The meter is 
detachable for trips to the post office 
for refills—up to $9,999.99 worth at a 
time. The meter rents for a standard 
minimum of $7.20 a month. Finger- 
tip levers allow the user to select a 
wider range of postage denominations 
than usual—from a_ half-cent up to 
$1.094 in a single stamp. The meter 
stamp prints directly on letters, or 
gummed tape for parcel post. 

Standard accessories are a lightweight 
meter carrying case, an envelope stacker 
that holds up to 40 letters, and a parcel 
post tape dispenser. ‘The machine also 
has an internally fed adjustable inker, 
and a visible water-level indicator for 
the sealer, END 








New Mexican Edition of 
LIFE EN ESPANOL gets 
high level of response 


HIS new Mexican Edition of 

LIFE EN ESPANOL is right on 
the beam to more than 750,000 
economically-able Mexicans. 

They like the view of what’s 
new, important and interesting 
in their world. And they enjoy 
and react to the advertising. 


Their response to Diners’ 
Club ads in the Mexican Edition 
was more than twenty times as 
great as to any other medium. 

Pedro Ricci, Director General 
de Diners’ Club de Mexico says: 
“The Mexican Edition not only 
brings in more and better appli- 
cations, but the use of ‘Adver- 
tised-in-LIFE EN ESPANOL’ helps 
us sign up new establishments.” 

More than 80 other success- 
ful advertisers agree. In the 
seven-and-a-half months since 
publication began, they took 
nearly 170 pages of advertising. 
And thus far, they have ordered 
over 130 pages for 1960. 

They are selling in Mexico’s 
most exciting magazine—and 
most dynamic market place— 
LIFE EN ESPANOL. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


LIF 





EN ESPANOL. 
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STEVENS WEAVES A FABRIC 


















TO BRING MAN BACK FROM SPACE 





STRONG ENOUGH 





Once again science looks to Stevens to help meet the demands of the 
space age. Result: a specially constructed parachute fabric that will 
withstand a fall of many miles through space, safely lowering a 
manned Mercury capsule back to Earth. Weaving fabrics with the 
highest degree of reliability is typical of the effective way Stevens 
research and development facilities contribute to the 


progress of science and industry. 


FABRIC ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY 


Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers — offers a diversified 

production of woven and knitted fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 

Fiber Glass, Fortisan; Dacron® Polyester, Acrilant Acrylic, Dynelt{ Acrylic, Acetate, Rayon and Orlon® Acrylic. 
If you have a special industrial fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 


tAcrylic Fiber by Chemstrand®, ttUnion Carbide’s Acrylic Fiber. 








Steven Fabrics 


J.P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Nebraska Farmers Selling Out 


Complex factors persuade 
MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME many to give up all through 


the Great Plains. It’s part of 


———————= Millions of Dollars—___._____.. 



































s ly Adjvdliiiieeieiels a long-term trend. 

— pond agg a pg ag a bagged This is the season when the bark of 

— the auctioneer shatters the  snow- 
Alabama ...... -+ $286.4 $350.0 $342.8 $330.2 — 5.7% wrapped calm of the Great Plains. It’s a 
Alaska ......+.- 41.9 51.1 57.6 58.1 +13.7 between-crops season for balancing the 
Arizona ......... 126.9 188.4 208.5 201.3 + 6.8 books—for figuring out how far last 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 168.8 174.9 171.6 + 1.7 vear’s marketings will cover old debts 
California ....... 2,341.7 3,149.0 3,376.7 3,404.7 + 8.1 and new needs, for guessing whether 
Sie ...<+c 217.2 300.0 302.7 3123 + 4.1 this vear’s marketings will let vou come 
Connecticut ...... 440.7 548.4 587.9 585.1 + 6.7 out ahead. Sometimes, the reckoning 
aes 78.6 109.0 117.5 118.6 + 8.8 leads toa bitter choice: selling out. 
Merida ....--.+- <5 ames 5 nace pinta don’t have an open date until March,” 
Georgia ....... - 383.2 471.5 494.0 485.5 + 3.0 says Rex Young, of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
SE wawae wewe 76.0 100.3 105.8 108.3 + 8.0 in a voice roughened by +49 vears of 
BD cccccsvese 74.5 90.0 92.2 90.9 + 1.0 sales. 
Wilnels 2... cccccs 1,677.5 2,034.9 2,140.1 2,147.3 + 5.5 ¢ Complex Causes—It’s a hard decision 
indiana ....<cc - 663.5 778.4 792.9 798.4 + 2.6 for a farmer to sell out of farming and 
o- paaermmapeemeeen 357.3 4969 Or 245° ——- into a new way of life; complex forces 

are driving him to make the choice in- 
MOMSGS 20-2 + eee 281.6 35t.t 327.6 340.3 - 3 creasingly. Man, government, the ele- 
Kentucky ....... 307.1 382.6 359.3 372.8 - 2.6 ments all enter into the picture 
Lovisiana ...... - 9318.3 391.8 401.2 396.4 + 1.2 Take the fairly typical Corn Belt state 
Maine .......... 112.8 134.9 140.9 140.9 + 4.4 of Nebraska. There, Dr. Everett Peter- 
Maryland ....... 432.3 562.2 547.6 567.4 + 0.9 son, agricultural economist at the Uni- 
Massachusetts .... 799.8 965.0 1,035.0 1,023.0 + 6.0 versity of Nebraska, found an unusual 
Michigan ........ 1,234.1 1,387.8 1,525.3 1,470.6 + 6.0 atmosphere of pessimism after making 
Minnesota ....... 434.8 544.3 562.9 565.8 + 4.0 a round of farms. ‘‘Land prices have hit 
Mississippi ..... . 160.9 178.2 177.5 173.7 ~ 25 their high so let’s cash in while we can, 
is the attitude he found. 

Missouri ....... . 600.9 736.1 756.5 7597 2 83=— + 3.2 euinete ints Sens of tex 
Montana ........ 92.3 114.0 96.9 99.4 —12.8 sonal Income, noting the month-to 
Nebraska ....... 182.5 237.2 230.0 235.6 — 0.6 month changes in the economy, is just 
DR snc wacacea . 43.1 58.8 64.5 64.2 + 9.2 beginning to record the new atmospher¢ 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 91.8 94.2 94.5 + 2.9 (table, left, and chart). In October, 
New Jersey ...... 982.9 1,240.1 1,299.8 1,304.8 + 5.2 Nebraska’s income fell below the year- 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 129.5 127.6 126.6 — 2.2 
New York ....... 2,887.9 3,552.2 3,618.5 3,647.1 + 2.7 ‘ 
North Carolina ... 429.0 514.8 502.5 524.1 + 1.8 
meee. as we saa PE “ies Income Gains 
eres 1,476.3 1,735.7 1,841.4 1,854.6 + 6.9 Steelworkers trooped back to the 
Oklahome ....... 268.5 319.5 327.5 329.1 + 3.0 mills in the second week of November 
Oregon ......... 249.8 297.4 315.1 314.4 + 5.7 —early enough to be counted in the 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 2,016.5 1,927.5 1,983.9 - 1.6 mid-month employment survev, but 
Rhode Island ..... 129.9 142.7 155.0 152.7 + 7.0 not soon enough to offset the widen- 
‘South Carolina... 210.0 241.7 2437 254.2 + 5.2 ing effects of steel shortages on user 
South Dakota .... 73.7 100.6 88.8 92.1 - 7.9 industries. Steel-hungry plants, mostly 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 412.7 433.1 435.2 + 5.5 in the auto industry, laid off close to a 
TOES occ cccccce 1,132.9 1,426.9 1,426.7 1,429.4 + 0.2 quarter-million workers in what is nor- 
SE in sonke nn’ 98.1 129.8 124.4 ase  - 17 mally a peak output period. ‘The de- 
are i —_ aiiaaieiiiaaieiiigaliadaaaaiial : ES tp velopments, coupled with slackening 
Vermont ........ 45.9 54.7 58.6 58.1 + 6.2 construction activity and sagging farm 
re 383.3 558.1 562.4 565.8 + 1.4 income, braked the vear-to-vear gain in 
Washington ..... 418.0 517.2 519.2 524.6 + 1.4 BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of Personal 
West Virginia .... 209.7 252.0 253.7 255.0 + 1.2 Income to 3.6%—the smallest vearly 
Wisconsin ....... 528.2 645.9 673.3 672.2 + 4.1 improvement since August, 1955. 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 55.9 51.3 53.3 - 4.7 ¢ The Losers—Thirteen states—every 
NATION ........ $24,363.5 $30,280.0 $31,212.4 $31,366.6 + 3.6% one an important farm area—registered 
November, 1959, preliminary; October, 1959, and November, 1958, revised. Gousiness weex declines from a year ago. North Dakota 
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As Incomes 


before month for the first time in 1959. 
In November, it fell again. Retail sales 
recorded by the university fell in No- 
vember to even with the year-before 
month, after running ahead all year by 
5% to 18%. 

¢ Bumper 1958—Superficially, the 1959 
drop in farm income could be blamed 
for all the gloom. But this would not 
be accurate; long-term, 1959 was not 
too bad a farm year for Nebraska. It 
merely looks bad compared to bumper 
1958. 

Peterson estimates that 1959 cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings were $1,- 
102-million, a drop of 12% below the 
U.S. Agriculture Dept. figures for the 
vear before. Presumably, when figures 
are available, they will show an even 
worse drop in net income, because of 
rising costs. 

Crops did more of the damage than 
livestock; cash receipts for crops were 
off 16%, to $392-million, Of Nebraska’s 
two major cash crops, wheat took 
the licking—not corn. Nationwide, the 
1959 wheat crop was down 25% from 
record 1958; in Nebraska the drop was 
38%. Three factors hit the state: too 
little moisture at planting time, a 
severe winter, and plant diseases late in 
ihe season. 

Corn was another story. Nationwide, 
the crop set a record, 16% above 1958, 
while Nebraska’s corn was up 24%. 
Even with prices off slightly, the big 
output helped offset the decline in cash 
from wheat. 
¢ Livestock—Nebraska’s cash market- 
ings from livestock went off 9%—to 
$710-million—with drops in both cattle 
ind hogs. Greater marketings of cattle— 


Sag, Prospects Fade 


# 


much more important than hogs in Ne- 
braska—failed to offset price drops in 
two categories. Late in the year, prices 
for feeder cattle, especially calves and 
heifers, fell steeply, while all year long 
there was a gradual decline in the prices 
that Nebraska’s farmers could get for 
the cattle they fed themselves. 

As for hogs, Nebraska suffered along 
with other states from the easily pre- 
dictable cycle: With feed cheap, they 
raised too many hogs; then the tremen- 
dous marketings drove prices down so 
far that the increased sales were of 
little help. 

Many farmers have decided to give 
up, after studving these short-term 
trends against the larger backdrop of 
the years. Dry-land (no irrigation) farm- 
ers were haunted by the 1955-56 
drought, and feared another coming 
after rainfall that was excellent in 1958 
and not too bad in 1959. Those who 
irrigate feared further drops in the price 
of corn as their costs go up. Particularly 
in eastern Nebraska, corn farmers are 
pinched between softening prices and 
demand reduced by cuts in the pig crop. 
Wheat farmers worried lest their acre- 
age allotments be cut still further. 
e Few Factories—Farmers in Nebraska 

unlike more industrialized states such 
as Illinois or even Iowa—have scant op- 
portunities to cke out farm income with 
factory jobs. Omaha does claim 15 new 
factones since the war—the biggest, a 
4,200-worker Western Electric plant— 
but that’s only one a vear and Omaha 
is remote from most of the state. 

Omaha and the nearby state capital, 
Lincoln, are the only really bright spots 
in the state, with government and uni- 
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versity payrolls to fatten out their scat- 
tering of factories. Their retail stores 
attract hinterland customers. 

What’s more, Omaha and Lincoln 
have gained from the defense switch to 
missiles from aircraft, which has 
brought so much woe elsewhere. Omaha 
is headquarters for the Strategic Ai 
Command—with 9,100 personnel, in- 
cluding 1,200 civilians; and a $15-mil- 
lion Atlas missile base is being built. 
This spring, contracts are expected to 
be let for a $36-million Atlas base at 
Lincoln. 


Held Down by Steel Famine, Farm Slump 


was the biggest loser, plummeting 
18.9% below last November when it 
was riding high on now-defunct acreage 


dwindled. 
state, Alabama, fell 5.7% 





reserve payments. Other contributing 
factors were: slumping farm prices and 
mounting costs; and unusually severe 
cold and snowstorms, which curtailed 
outdoor work. 

On the plus side, 22 states—led by 
Florida (+14%) for the third month 
in a row—bettered the national average. 
These included most of the major in- 
dustrial states. Pennsylvania, however, 
with the largest concentration of steel- 
workers (just under one-third), dipped 
1.6% below November, 1958, as man. 
ages cut sharply into payrolls in struc- 
tural metal products, construction jobs 
dropped almost 10%, and farm receipts 
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Another important. steel 
below last 
year. Soft spots appeared in textiles, 
lumber, and agriculture, while apparel 
and retail trade jobs rose. 

¢ West Coast Story—Myriad influences 
came into play on the West Coast in 
November. California’s Kaiser Steel 
picked up a few weeks advantage over 
other steelmakers by settling in late 
October and thus ran at peak level 
throughout November. Settlement of 
other West Coast labor disputes oc- 
curred in glass, food processing, and 
shipbuilding. 

But additional cancellations of gov- 
emmment contracts dimmed the out- 
look for key aircraft plants in southera 
California and Washington. Lingering 


secondary effects of the steel strike 
spread through the metalworking in- 
dustries. 


The nationwide decline in 
housing starts had an adverse effect on 
the Northwest’s crucial lumber and 
wood products industries. Although 
farm receipts have improved for fruits 
and vegetables, farm income has been 
waning due to rising production costs. 

From October to November, per- 
sonal incomes moved up an almost im- 
perceptible 0.5%. ‘Thirty-two states 
registered some month-to-month im- 
provement. North and South Carolina 
tied for first place in monthly gains 
with 4.3% each. In Michigan, where 
big layoffs occurred in steel-shy auto 
plants, income dropped 3.6% below 
October. 
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Hartford... A trusted name 


in insurance for 150 years 


etree? 





What Hartford Quality can mean to 








the operation of your business 


SERVICE There are many good reasons why your 
Hartford Group Agent is able to provide you with a supe- 
rior business insurance package. One is the service of 
Hartford Field Engineers, 170 strong. Working out of 62 
field offices, they help Hartford clients by improving their 
safety programs. The result, very often, is reduced cost in 
operation, improved efficiency and morale, and measurable 
premium savings. 

STABILITY 


of business insurance — an organization of unusual strength 


The Hartford Group is a leader in the field 


and financial stability. It has a 150-year tradition of high per- 


formance in meeting the needs of its policyholders. 


T AND INDEMNIT‘ 


QUALITY You can expect a high level of service from the 
Hartford—prompt loss adjustment from an organization with 
34,000 agents and 227 local claim offices. Equally important is 
Hartford’s way of doing business—with efficiency and con- 
sideration. Hartford Agents, highly professional in insurance 
programming, respond quickly to policyholder needs. 
“Quality” is a good word for the kind of service they prov ide. 

Ask your Hartford Group Agent to review your insur- 
ance program. You'll find his name in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under “Hartford Insurance.” Or ask your 
own broker about the broad range of business coverages 
available in Hartford quality insurance. 


CITIZENS INSURANCE CO MARTE > 15, CONN, 


HARTFORD Aire Insurance Company GROUP 


NEW YORK UNDERWRIIEF 


URANCE COMPANY, NEW VORK 38,N.¥. ¢© TWIN CITY FIRE ID ECO 1 1S 2, MINNe 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JAN. 30, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Much more is at stake in the boiling crisis in Algeria than the outcome of 
the long war there. At midweek, the French settlers were in open armed 
revolt against Pres. de Gaulle’s self-determination policy. The French Army 
was on a sitdown strike, refusing to follow orders from Paris to disperse the 
rebels by force. As the stalemate continued, there were signs that de 
Gaulle’s political strength in France itself was weakening. 


At midweek, it looked as if de Gaulle could still win—if he acted 
quickly enough. Otherwise, the outcome could be tragic: 


¢ Settlement of the Algerian war, of course, would be put off indefinitely. 


¢ De Gaulle’s own prestige and that of his Fifth Republic would be under- 
mined or even destroyed. 


¢ The newly won stability of the French economy would be threatened. 


e France’s reliability as a member of the Atlantic Alliance would be in 
doubt, with unforeseeable consequences for Western and East-West rela- 
tions. 

¢ Even the possibility of civil war in Algeria or France or both couldn’t be 
ruled out. 


De Gaulle, as the moment of decision approached, faced three alterna- 
tives, each involving grave risks for his own and France’s future: 


He could gamble on an all-out test of strength with the settlers and the 
Army in Algeria—even at the risk of civil war there between factions of the 
Army loyal to him and those backing the rebellious settlers. Victory would 
leave him in a stronger position than ever to seek a settlement of the 
Algerian war and to move ahead with internal French reforms. But defeat 
almost certainly would force him to resign. 


He could resign immediately in the face of Army refusal to support him. 
This would touch off a political crisis more dangerous than the one that 
brought him to power two years ago, because there would be no leader 
of his stature to take over. 


He could temporize by modifying his Algerian policy enough to satisfy 
his opponents in Algeria. That would put off a showdown but leave the 
Algerian war as far as ever from settlement—and de Gaulle with less power 
to settle it. 


Washington is keeping quiet about the French crisis. But officials are 
certain that any outcome that weakens, much less destroys, de Gaulle poli- 
tically will be a bad blow to U.S. world interests, despite the deep disagree- 
ments on many issues that have divided Washington and Paris. 


The U.S. has rejected, for the moment, suggestions of economic 
reprisals against Cuba. Pres. Eisenhower himself laid such speculations to 
rest at his weekly news conference. U.S. hopes, he said, lie in negotiations. 


The decision was reached after top-level talks on deteriorating relations 
with Castro’s regime. Pres. Eisenhower and Secy. of State Herter called 
Philip Bonsal, ambassador to Cuba, home for the second time in a month. 


Specifically, the Administration will not recommend a cut in Cuba’s 
sugar export quota to the U.S., reduction of the 2¢-per-lb. price subsidy paid 
U.S. and Cuban cane growers, or suspension of the preferential tariff on 
Cuban imports. 
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Punitive action, however, can’t be ruled out indefinitely. 


To enable it to act on sugar policy without going to Congress, the 
Administration is likely to request broader authority over import quotas 
and price fixing when the Sugar Act comes up for renewal during this 
Congressional session. 


U.S. officials are talking about protesting to the World Court at The 
Hague, if Castro will not negotiate. They are also considering asking other 
Latin American nations to put diplomatic pressure on Cuba through the 
Organization of American States. 


Collapse of the U.S.-Soviet lend-lease negotiations this week—first con- 
crete negotiations with Russians since the Camp David meeting between 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev—won’t affect the outlook for the summit 
conference much. True, a quick Soviet agreement to settle the lend-lease 
issue would have improved the atmosphere for later bargaining. But 
Washington doesn’t read Soviet inflexibility on the technical—and hard 
cash—lend-lease question as a sign of any general hardening in the 
Soviet line. 


The talks broke down because Soviet Ambassador Mihail Menshikov 
insisted upon tying a lend-lease settlement to U.S. agreement to make a long- 
term loan to the U.S.S.R. and to conclude a trade agreement giving the 
Soviet Union equal treatment with other nations. Restoration of such most- 
favored nation treatment would require Congressional action. 


U.S. negotiators conceded that a lend-lease agreement probably would 
clear the way to some liberalization but they could not commit Congress to 
any specific action. 


This country’s balance of payments problem—and its implications for 
both domestic and foreign economic policy (page 34)—will be very much in 
the news during the months ahead. 


To be sure, the 1960 payments deficit should be considerably smaller 
than last year’s $3.7-billion. But the chances are against a big enough 
improvement to restore real confidence in the dollar abroad. Forecasts for 
this year’s deficit range all the way from $2-billion to $3-billion, with a 
majority of the experts leaning toward the higher figure. 


The Economic Report of the President (BW—Jan.23’60,p27) predicted 
a “moderate improvement” in the U.S. balance of payments for 1960. 
According to the report, the gain will come largely from a sizable 
increase in export sales—a much larger increase than can be expected in 
our imports. 


The National Foreign Trade Council has gone a step farther, estimat- 
ing a $2-billion increase in 1960 exports as against a $600-million rise in 
imports. But NFTC’s “balance of payments group” still forecasts a $2.9- 
billion over-all deficit for 1960, or only an $800-million improvement on last 
year. This group expects to see a large part of the $1.4-billion improvement 
in our merchandise trade balance offset by a combination of increased U.S. 
private investments abroad and larger government loans. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















Budd wheels deliver— everything 


are 10% stronger... with no addition in weight, 


Budd-made wheels provide more safety, longer life, 
greater economy for the transportation of almost 
every kind of cargo...from school children to 
ballistic missiles. Nearly 60 million wheels have 
rolled from the Budd plant for trucks, buses and 
off-the-highway equipment the world over. A recent 
Budd development has now produced wheels that 


Mainstreams of Budd's diversified interests: Railway, 


Automotive, Nucleonics, SpaceAtomics, Electronics, 


Airframes, Missiles, Metals Testing and Plastics. 


no increase in cost .. . added evidence that the best 
wheels are built by Budd. Their dependability, econ- 
omy and high standards of quality are one more 
example of the results of Budd’s vast diversification 
in the study, testing and fabrication of metals. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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OFFICES AND PLANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








FREE... 


up-to-the-minute 
plant-location 
information 


on 2364 communities 
in 7 great industrial 
states— unequalled 
for accurate detail 






PENNSYLVANIA 


ILLINOIS 


WweEST 
VIRGINIA 
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Here, in the heart of industrial America 


you'll find abundant raw materials . . . manpower 
..- markets’. . . thousands of firms producing most 
any semi-process item you'll ever need. 

The area is served by the Ohio River and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In addition, a network of rail- 
roads and 1000 miles of Inter-state highways provide 
fast, direct access to nearby billion-dollar markets. 

. and because American Electric combines the 
advantages of nearby coal supply with the most 
advanced power technology, you are assured of virtu- 
ally unlimited, low-cost electric power. 





one exampce: The Ohio River Valley 


with its outstanding industrial resources... 
is among the nation’s fastest growing industrial 
areas! 


Its raw materials, male and female labor, choice land 
areas, the magnificent river itself continue to attract 
firms from virtually every industry. The result is a rich 
manufacturing diversity that gives the Valley what may 
well be its most important advantage: industrial re- 
sources that are unsurpassed anywhere. This means the 
opportunity to buy what you need .. . to sell what you 
make ... more profitably in vast nearby markets. 





View of a ty; 


il plant site available in the Of ey Area 
Included among the Valley’s industrial resources are 
steel and coal production; aluminum; nickel, ferro- 
alloys; plastic; glass; packaging; one of the world’s 
heaviest chemical complexes; and—now—vast new 
petro-chemical installations. 

Within this growing, prosperous area, the American 
Electric Power Company can help you choose from a 
large selection of sites expressly held for plant location. 
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Common sight on the bustling Ohio River is the multiple barge- 
tow loads that furnish low-cost transportation of bulk materials. 
‘ 7 . a 
rial This 7-state information center can help you __ jectively compiled . . . than you 
: . . would get by going directly to any 
find that one most profitable location ae eel 
one or all of the 2364 communities 
T NO COST and with substantial To keep this information com- served by the system. 
land savings in valuable executive plete and up-to-date, a large net- After you have evaluated this 
ie time .. . AEP area development — work of the system’s managerial _ plant-site information in terms of 
ricn _— » ‘ ° ° e ° 
isa specialists can give you the perti- personnel report daily on the im- your requirements, AEP special- 
re- nent information you need tosolve — portant businessand socialchanges ists will work with you and local 
the your plant-location problem. No within the territory. officials in relating community 
you other agency offers so thorough This means that this one source service and growth plans to your 
| and intimate a knowledge of so of plant-site information offers you needs . . . and the needs of your 
eq large a territory. more inform ation more ob- employees and their families. 
<p 
ya 
APPALACHIAN POWER COMPANY teas le 
AEP 
INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
. OPERATING COMPANIES OF THE 
OHIO POWER COMPANY 
KINGSPORT UTILITIES, INC. AMERICAN 
KENTUCKY POWER ComPANY ELECTRIC POWER 
WHEELING ELECTRIC COMPANY | SYSTEM 
(formerly American Gas and Electric System) 
 paeaee ne ee eee st—™ eee Se ee ee Se 8 OO CULUEUTCOULW? —_—_—e_eoe oreo es ae | 
For information on a particular state area, write to: For information on the entire system write to: 
| CT] Dorman M. Miller (Virginia & West Va.) [| Lee L. Davis, Vice President | 
| Appalachian Power Co., 40 Franklin Rd., Roanoke, Va. American Electric Power Co. | 
| a Herman G. Steegman, Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 30 Church St., New York 8, N.Y.—COrtlandt 7-5920 | 
re | 2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort Wayne, Ind. a tf | 
"O- | { Send the coupon to Dept. E-130 at any one of the offices | 
Robert L. r Co. 
1’s | O anees 6. Srey Sie Peer oe ; listed and receive your free copy of the brochure “Power and | 
301-315 Cleveland Ave., S.W., Canton, O. : P ‘ ” 
Ww | Natural Resources in the American Electric Territory. | 
| CJ Rufus P. Thomas, Kentucky Power Co. | 
q | 15th St. and Carter Avenue, Ashland, Ky. Name Title | 
an | ‘a J. E. Wright, Kingsport Utilities, Inc. Company | 
a | 422 Broad St., Kingsport, Tenn. i 
n. | ‘Z R.R. Jewell (Wheeling area only), Wheeling Electric Co. Address | 
4 51 Sixteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. City Zone State j 
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5 ... the proven ability to 

| meet the most challenging 

| heat applications with 

absolute confidence. The 
records prove it day in 

| and day out! By meeting 

| and beating precision 

| specifications compatible 

| with the special alloys and 

the stainless steels 
themselves, TMI tubing 
accepts work assignments 
that are leading the way 
in performance progress 
on hundreds of 


metalworking frontiers 
year in and year out! 

@ If your development 
plans put small diameter 
cold drawn tubing in the 
heat limelight . . . or in 
any quality-limelight ... 
it’s a good time to get 
acquainted with TMI’s 
mark of quality. It 

has been serving 
quality-minded customers 


0.0, with 








| 


Metallurgists, Engineers, Manufac- 


tubing, .050” te 1.250 


tolerances as close as +.00025” when appli- 
cations require such a high degree of accuracy. 


pao) -) = 
METHODS 
INC. 





BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA. 
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CHEMICAL STOCKS: Still behind the market .,, 
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CHEMICAL STOCKS 


1958 1959 1960 


Are Chemicals Due to 


With stock prices taking a beating 
this week, one industrial stock group 
that was getting a lot of attention was 
the chemicals. The chemical stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
are second only to the oils in total value, 
and are found in almost every institu- 
tional portfolio. That’s one good reason 
for looking to the movement of the 
chemical stocks to provide some insight 
on the over-all trend of the market. 

An even more timely 
up in the chart above: 
clined sharply in late 
1957, long before the 
break which began in the summer of 
1957. Analysts are trying to decide 
whether the chemicals are going to hold 
up, or whether they’re likely to take 
another nose dive that could presage a 
more general deflation in market values. 
¢ Well-Supported—The evidence indi- 
cates that the chemicals, this. time, 
aren't likely to slump the way thev did 
in 1956. In fact, most analysts feel that 
any decline in chemical prices won't 
be any greater than the market suffers 
as a whole. There are some analysts, 
indeed, who feel that the chemicals are 
a good bet to chalk up some gains even 
though the market continues to drop. 

This optimism is based on the rosy 
earnings reports that chemical producers 
have chalked up for 1959, and the still 
better results expected in 1960. Ana- 
lysts think that not all of this expected 
earnings improvement is reflected in 
current market prices. This means 
there’s plenty of room for prices of 
chemical stocks to climb. 


TCason shows 
Chemicals de- 
1956 and early 
last big market 


This remarkable recovery 
earnings, as 


in chemi- 
the table 
(above, right), amounts to an over-all 
rise of 50% over 1958's depressed Te- 
sults. estimates, and actual 
figures may not quite reach these levels, 
chiefly because of the effect of the steel 
strike on fourth-quarter results. But on 
anv reckoning, 1959 was a fat vear for 
chemical companies. 


cal shown in 


Vhese arc 


Most chemical companies have shared 
their good cheer with stockholders. The 
chemical industry raised its dividend 
payments in December by 30% over the 
same month in 1958. For the full 12 
months of 1959, dividends were up 
10%. 
¢ Not Out of Limbo—But despite the 
improved earnings outlook, analvsts sav 
that the chemical stocks mav not vet 
have come out of the transformation in 
their investment status that has been 
taking place in the last few vears. Un- 
til 1955, chemicals were regarded as 
glamorous growth stocks, and were in 
great demand. As a result, the typical 
price-carnings ratio for chemical shares 
jumped from about 10 to 1 in 1948 to 
over 30 to 1 by 1955. And since earn- 
ings were also climbing, stock prices 
soared. 

But from 1956 through 1958 chemi- 
cal earnings went into a prolonged de- 
cline, with over-all profits dropping 
some 35%, and profit margins shrinking 
from 19% before taxes to only 13% 
his made investors lose a lot of their 
enthusiasm. 

Now, brokers sav that much of the 
“automatic growth’’ dis- 


has been 
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. + Despite last year’s surge in EARNINGS 











= PRICE/ 
COMPANY PER SHARE EARNINGS RECENT EARNINGS 
1958 1959 (e) PRICE RATIO 
Air Reduction ........ $3.44 $4.00 $76 19.0 
Allied Chemical ......  1.71(a) 2.51*** 55% 22.0 
American Cyanamid .. 2.07 2.50 53 21.2 
CRO bi. censvixce” Oe 1.60 27% 17.0 
Dow Chemical ....... 2.39% 3.25* 36.0 96%. 29.7 
TPE x crsccccsece Fae 9.25 2762 245% 26.6 
a Hercules Powder ..... 2.04 2.75 34.8 66% 24.3 
Monsanto .......... 1.55 2.12*** Pegg” 49% 23.3 
KS Olin Mathieson ......  .70 2.75 + 292.9% 48% 17.8 
; Rohm & Haas ....... 13.05 22.00 68.6 722 32.8 
CE sc csscensses Be 2.50 SiS ate 59% 23.9 
1960 Union Carbide ....... 4.15 5.60 34.9 146 26.1 


a esd 
exestimated asadjusted for stock split “fiscal year ending in May “**includes Victor Chemical *** actual results 








Data: BUSINESS WEEK, 


Lead a New Market Slide? 


— counted, with the result that chemicals industry, the outside competition has not only do the chemical stocks look a 
ica are thought of more and more in cvcli- bothered = many investors, and has lot less expensive now, but the proht 
alla cal terms—like auto and steel stocks. tended to depress stock prices. recession of the past few years doesn’t 
ashe’ Price-carnings ratios for the chemi- In addition, as Pres. Robert B. Sem- seem so serious. 
_ ery cals, howey cr, haven't dropped back to ple of Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., ° Pros and Cons—Peter B. Cannell of 
naproe the 10 to 15 times earnings that’s now points out, chemicals compete with each I. E:berstadt & Co., who is executive 
“age standard for other cyclical shares. rhe other. Chlorine, a staple industrial vice-president of Chemical Fund, Inc., 
ear for earnings multiplier on chemical stocks chemical, for instance, must compete thinks that because chemical capital 
has stabilized between 25 and 30 times — with other oxidizing agents in bleaches — spending has been in a declining cycle 
iil camings, and bactericides. Cellophane, wax for the last few years, depreciation 
s. The . Squeeze—Chemical men are quick to paper, aluminum foil, polyethylene film, charges are likely to drop in relation to 
vila draw a distinction between the chemical acetate film—all these compete in the sales for leading chemical companies 
te stocks and, say, the oils, another former — packaging and Wrapping field. this. vear and next. This would mean 
full 12 glamor group. The oils have lagged be- — * Other Problems—This severe compe- an increase in reported earnings over 
ere Up cause of a setback in their long-term tition is reflected in chemical prices, and above the approximate 10% in- 
growth rate. But growth in the chemi- which have been very stable for the past crease expected anyway—and a boost for 
te the cal industry has not slowed down. Sales five years. Chemical costs, however, chemical stocks. | ; 
sit dian of chemical products are continuing to have _ climbed steadily—so earnings On the other side of the picture is 
cae eal expand at their historic high growth haven't always kept pace with sales. the fact that chemical shares are selling 
aa te rate of more than 6%, nearly double the Then, too, the capital investment re- at higher price-earnings multiples than 
og ate rate of about 34% for industrial pro- quired to produce chemical raw materi- most other groups. It’s unlikely that 
9 duction gencrally. als economically is already big—and get- they could move up in vigorous fashion 
rege It's a squeeze on profit margins that — ting bigger. This has led the industry without a gencral rise in price-earnings 
sone has hurt the chemical producers and _ to program its capital spending in cycles _ ratios. his looks doubtful. 
tvpical their shares. This squeeze has become —and in turn, to temporary overcapacity ° Still Some Glamor—But the chemi- 
ane very noticeable whenever there s any problems. But surplus capacity, for the cals still have some glamor left. Chemi- 
948 to slackening in the economy. This always present at least, isn t considered a seri- cal laboratories keep coming up with 
papiiond brings a reduction in chemical sales, ous problem—cxcept ina relatively small new products and processes—which 
prices and an even sharper drop in profits. number of specialized products. ; often create whole new markets that 
* Competitive—The squeeze on profits Heavy capital spending—the 1959 didn’t exist previously. Conventional 
eee y stems largely from the intense compe- total of $1.2-billion, lowest since 1955, ‘high-pressure’ polvethvlene — produc- 
saad lin tition in chemicals. It’s not just the _ still topped all other manufacturing in- tion, to take an example, was a mere 
opping usual intercompany competition within dustri¢s—also means huge depreciation 30-million Ib. 10 years ago; last year 
wah 2M an industry. Companies outside the charges. Chemical companies, in gen- sales topped 1-billion Ib. 
30, industry—especially oil producers—have cral, have adopted fast write-off meth- It s this kind of expansion that leads 
5 tice made big inroads into petrochemicals ods that have boosted depreciation Richard P. \ indisch, of W. FE. Burnet 
derived from oil and gas. charges. ‘Vhis leads some analysts to talk =& Co., who is bullish on chemicals, to 
of the Since petrochemicals, including such in terms of an “illusory” decline in — say that ‘the field of chemistry still of- 
lis- plastics as polyethylene, are considered — chemical profits, and focus attention on _ fers one of the soundest and most prom- 
n dis : : ; ee nt 
the No. 1 growth area for the chemical cash flow. On_ this _ basis, thev sav, ising fields for future growth.” END 
, 1960 
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IF YOU CAN'T REACH YOUR RIGHT- 

HAND MAN IN 10 SECONDS, BETTER 
can you CALL IN YOUR STROMBERG-CARLSON 

COMMUNICATION CONSULTANT! 

The Stromberg-Carlson “Instant Peo- 


pass the 
ple” test is a simple operation: 


agtamt 1. Think of any three key individuals 
in your organization with whom 

you need frequent contact and who 

are often away from their desks. 


| 
Peep @ 2. Try to reach these individuals right 


test? 


now. Allow 10 seconds for each. 


If you can’t locate any or all of 
them in the allotted time, your firm 
is probably suffering from internal 
communications lag—a business mal- 
ady that sends overhead soaring and 
eats into profits. 

The solution begins with your 
Stromberg-Carlson Communication 
Consultant. He’s a qualified specialist 
who can quickly study your present 
setup, spot the problems and make 
recommendations that best meet your 
specific needs. 
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The solution to your problem may be a Dial-X® private telephone intercom system. 


Or—one of these systems may best meet your needs: 1. Pagemaster® selective 


> radio-paging system 
Tas 


4. 


ALL SYSTEMS AVAILABLE FOR LEASE OR PURCHASE 


NM 


. Key-municator 
loudspeaking intercom 


3 3. “$S-800” Custom. 
engineered paging system 





“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


Look in the Yellow Pages under “Public Address & Sound Systems.” Or fill out and mail the coupon. 


Special Products Division, 1412-01 North Goodman Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


I flunked the Instant People Test! 
Please send your communication NAME sesceteeseenntennennecsneeenessocs . TITLE 
consultant. I am interested in COMPANY NAME 

(] Custom-engineered system 
(] Pagemaster [] Dial-X 


() Key-municator 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
a orvision of GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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Wall St. Talks ... 


. .. about truckline stocks, 
the savings banks’ cash pinch, 
Israel oil deal, broker maga- 
zines. 


New trucking stock issues are hot 
right now. Eastern Freight Ways, Inc., 
expected its 100,000-share offering at 
$+ a share to go out the window this 
week, and underwriters sav others are 
on the way. Behind this rush is the 
familiar estate tax problem: Many big 
truckers are on the verge of retirement, 
and thev’re tax-conscious. 


Mutual savings banks, hard hit by 
withdrawals, have appealed to com- 
mercial banks for temporary help—but 
are getting a cold shoulder. ‘The mutuals 
want assurance that the commercial 
banks will carry mortgages the mutuals 
have contracted to take but can’t pay 
for at the moment. Commercial banks, 
already close to loaned up, aren’t help- 
ing, saving that such mortgage “ware- 
housing” is inflationary. 


Meanwhile, the same loss of deposits 
jeopardizes the dividends of some mu- 
tual savings banks. Many are now pay- 
ing 34% regularly, with an extra $% 
on two-vear money. If their deposits 
continue to shrink, savs one mutual sav- 
ings man, they won't have enough carn- 
ings to cover the extra. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. has pulled off a 
neat job on Isracl-American Oil Corp. 
The oil company has been unsuccessful 
in a long search for oil, but Bear, 
Stearns—a_ controlling stockholder—set 
up a stock swap with a group of in- 
vestors (including Samuel Friedland, 
chairman of Food Fair Stores, Inc.) who 
had struck oil in Israel. I-A stockholders 
get a 20% interest in producing oil 
properties, while the Friedland group 
gets 10.8-million shares of I-A, which 
is listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 


Several big Wall Street houses are 
going into the publishing business with 
their own magazines. Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., pio 
necred with its Investor’s Reader. Now 
Francis I. duPont & Co. is launching 
a publication that will have a circula- 
tion in the hundreds of thousands, and 
others plan to follow suit. 


Underwriters have an explanation for 
the dearth of corporate issues on the 
calendar. ‘They say corporations are 
holding back on registrations until vear- 
end statements, to be included in pros- 
pectuses, are completed. Then, they 
say, there may be a deluge. 
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Fleet service managers know: 


INSIDE STORY OF 
FALCON FLEET 
ECONOMY! 


America’s lowest-priced 6-passenger 
car—the New-size Ford, the Falcon, 
is also America’s most economical 

car to operate and maintain! 


It started with Experience Run, 
U.S.A., and the good news has been 
rolling in ever since! Falcon fleet 
economy—proved over every last mile 
of U.S. numbered highway—is now 
showing its stuff in regular fleet 
operations across the country. 


Up to 30 miles on a gallon of gas can be 
obtained in Faleon fleet cars. Even 
the first fleet of cars assembled aver- 
aged 28.4 in Experience Run, U.S.A., 
under every conceivable condition! 
And this with first-rate, six-cylinder 
performance that brought cheers from 
veteran drivers. 


You change oil only every 4,000 miles 
(twice the usual distance) because its 
Full-Flow oil filtering system filters 
all the oil all the way through. A 
double-life aluminized muffler is stand- 
ard. The Faleon’s brilliant Diamond 
Lustre Finish never needs waxing to 
keep it beautiful. And, of course, all 
Falcon savings start with the price... 
up to $124 less than other cars in its 
field. * 


THE & 


« 


Falcon’s fenders are bolted on . . . cost less 
to replace! The Falcon was designed, 
engineered and built with service ex- 
perts consulted at every turn. Here’s 
a sample of the kind of savings you 
get with Falcon replacement parts: 








ITEM FALCON CAR “‘C” CAR “V" CAR “R” 
Hood $31.45 $63.50 $44.75 $39.00 
Deck Lid 35.18 72.20 40.65 65.00 
Distributor 17.00 21.75 27.50 23.50 


Carburetor (1) —'17.85 22.75 25.50 24.50 
Front Fender 29.95 46.50 37.20 37.50 





Service labor time is lower, too! The 
fleet’s out and on the move—to your 
profit—thanks to the carefully worked- 
out Falcon service procedures. This 
means your Falcon fleet will be on the 
road longer... give you better service. 
Here are some examples of how 
Falcon cuts downtime: 





OPERATION FALCON CAR“C” CAR “V" CAR“R” 


Minor Engine Tune-up 1.5.hr. 1.9hr. N.A* 2. he. 
Rear Axle Shaft 

Replacement Shr 17h NA* 2.5 he, 
Cylinder Head Gasket 

Remove and Replace 2.4 hr. 4.3 hr.(2)N.A.* 2.2 hr. 
Starter Motor 

Remove and Replace 3hr. Shr. N.A* 1 hr. 
Carburetor Assembly 

Remove and Replace 4hr. .8hr. NA* Shr. 
Rear Brake Drums 

Replacement 6hr 8hr NA* 6hre. 








*Information not available 


15% less insurance cost in some instances 
is another Falcon saving. These sav- 






ings are possible because the Falcon 
has been designed and built for mini- 
mum, quick, low-cost servicing. 


Room for 6. . . and all the luggage. Inside 
a Falcon, there’s man-size stretch-out 
room . . . with no gearshift on the 
floor to displace the middle seat pas- 
senger. The trunk is a really roomy 23 
cubic feet plus. Rear location gives 
you wide, flat floor space . . . low deck 
opening for easier loading! 


World's most experienced new-size car! 
Only the Ford Falcon of all the new- 
size cars has the fleet experience you 
want in your business cars! In Experi- 
ence Run, U.S.A., a fleet of Falcons 
duplicated in three weeks, running 
night and day, a solid year’s fleet 
experience! Ask your Ford Dealer for 
the full story. 


FORD DIVISION, SordAetor'Gompany, 


*Based upon a comparison of manufacturers’ 
suggested retail delivered prices 


“FORDS 


best for business... 
whether you buy or lease 


Wo 
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) ot, eee PHILADELPHIA -- 
FOR MAJOR ELECTRIC UTILITIES ELECTRIC COMPANY ~ 


KELLOGG POWER PIPING 


MEETS TOUGHEST FABRICATION SPECIFICATIONS 





The Power Piping Division of TheM. W. Kellogg Com- Kellogg’s role in the erection of one major utility’s 
pany works closely with the electric utility industry to newest power station is fully described a 
meet the increasingly rigid specifications for high pres- in the 12-page booklet—“The Eddy- 
sure-temperature piping in modern steam-electric gen- stone Story’. For details on Kellogg's 
erating stations. complete plant engineering-procure- " 

Long a leader in the application of the newer alloys, ment-construction services for a// basic — PROFITS _| 
and in the development of better pipe bending, welding, industries, and examples of their accom- o] 
and other pipe fabricating and erecting techniques for the plishments, also ask for brochure— 4 
power generating industry, Kellogg is today privileged “Planning the New Plant for Profits”’. - o. 
to announce more than a dozen projects concurrently 


executed with the five major utilities listed here. Each of THE M. W. KELLOGG COM PANY 


these important assignments includes the use of Kellogg’s 


si i . ‘ 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
K-Weld® technique for welding the main steam and other rath ée Relabitheny at Patten tenntenenel 


PLANNING 





critical lines—both in field erection and shop fabrication, 


: Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies are in Toronto, 
and bending to close tolerances as shown above. 


London, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Buenos Aires 
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In the Markets 


Stock Prices Keep on Slipping 


As Investors Cling to Sidelines 


The erosion in stock prices continued this week, al- 
though at a somewhat slower pace. ‘Trading volume 


diminished as investors marked time, with bargain hunt- 


ers waiting to see if prices would decline further and 
potential sellers hoping to dispose of their stocks when 
buying brought a pickup in prices. This deadlock is not 
likely to last long, but there was no clear sign of just 
which way the trend would turn. 

Some analysts think the 615-620 area on the Dow-Jones 
industrials index will provide the test. The index is now 
around 640; so they expect a further drop before the 
market turns around. A few others think a climactic sell- 
off down to the 620 level would encourage those on the 
sidelines to come in and buy. As one analyst put it: 
“People get discouraged when prices drop a little day 
after day. ‘They'd lose their pessimism | if we had a big 
drop; they would simply go in and buy.” 

The market is not in “the throes of a major bearish 
decline. ‘The drop to date is still well within the bounds 
of the normal corrections that occur in a bull market 
that’s aging but still alive. So the prospect is for higher 
prices. 


How Castro Policies Bear Down 


On Three U.S. Sugar Companies 


The results of Fidel Castro’s economic policies have 
affected three U.S. sugar companies: 

Francisco Sugar Co. reported that a possible profit in 
1959 was beened into a $230,784 loss because of $845,000 
in “extraordinary payments” made at the direction of the 
Castro government. In 1958, Francisco earned $1.5-mil- 
lion—or $2.86 a share. Its current stock price of $6 
is now one-half the 1959-60 high. 

Manati Sugar Co. said its profits fell from $650,378 
in 1958 to $133,828 in 1959—or from $1.47 to 30¢ a 
share—even though production was at a high level. The 
company listed “extraordinary payments” of $466,000. 

West Indies Sugar Co., the first to call it quits in Cuba 
during Castro’s regime (BW —Jan.9'60,p102), expects the 
initial liquidating “distribution will amount to $14.54 a 
share—the stock is selling around $35. 


Rates Drop in Short-Term Market, 
But the Turn May Prove Temporary 


A bullish tone was evident in government securi- 
ties this week, especially in the short-term sector. ‘The 
tate on 3-month Treasury bills, auctioned at 4.11°, fell 
below 4% for the first time since early November. And 
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commercial paper dealers cut their rates again, the second 
reduction this month. 

Dealers point out that, until mid-February, only $1.4- 
billion bills are being sold weekly, instead of the usual 


$1.6-billion. This reduction in demand comes at a time 
when the supply of funds seeking investment is large, 
partly because the Federal Reserve has not yet sopped 
up the seasonal rise in bank reserves. 

Dealers also detect a change, if only temporary, in bond 
market psychology. Investors have been impressed by 
the Administration’s hoped-for surplus in the 1960-6] 
budget and by off-the-record statements from the Fed 
that inflationary pressure has abated. 

Despite the present trend, which may push rates even 
lower, many experts think that the rally will be short- 
lived. Girard L. Spencer of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
for one, expects further tightening of credit. 


Meeting for Managed Funds Fails 
To Get Quorum; Still No Directors 


Managed Funds, Inc., the St. Louis mutual fund that 
has been under the fire of SEC, had to put off for two 
more weeks a shareholders’ meeting to elect a new board 
of directors. Only 450,000 shares were represented at a 
meeting this week, ovt of 10.3-million needed for a 
quorum. Managed Funds elected a slate of nine directors 
only last Nov. 4, but they’ve all quit. The old directors 
have refused to nominate successors, so control of the 
fund is, in effect, wp for grabs. 

One suitor is Morris M. Townsend, who has made 
some handsome profits in mutual fund management 
companies. ‘This week, for the first time, he bid openly 
for control of Managed Funds. Previously, ‘Townsend 
had been content to keep i in the background. This tactic 
has apparently failed, so his organization now is working 
hard to get final stockholder ‘vote before other groups 
can get organized 


Dealers Accused of Manipulating 
Stock, Leaving Public to Hold Bag 


Details of manipulation in Oreclone Concentrating 
Corp. stock were revealed this week. Both the SEC and 
New York’s Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz charged 
that a group of over-the-counter dealers had pushed the 
stock to $29 from its offer price of $3 before its price 

collapsed. 

According to SEC, Oreclone stock was churned around 
among the dealers to create an illusion of active trading; 
at the same time, shares were pushed out to gullible pur- 
chasers by high-pressure salesmen working for some of 
these dealers. However, the shares weren't delivered to 
purchasers, so this has the same effect as a short sale by 
the dealer. 

The object, apparently, was to cover the sales with 
stock purchased after its price had been knocked down. 
If things had gone well, the dealers would have been 
able to deliver shares bought at a fraction of the sale 
price. 
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Another example of Addressograph-Multigraph cost-cutting 


Engine maker mechanizes paperwork 
.. turns up high-powered savings 


Briggs & Stratton gasoline engines mechanize many 
a tedious job in home and industry and on the farm. 
So naturally the company is alert to ways of mecha- 
nizing its own production techniques. For example, 
management found that Multilith Offset provided 
a far more economical way to process the forms 
required in production, shipping and invoicing. 

By writing all necessary data just once on a 
Multilith Master, and reproducing the required 
number of copies on a Multigraph machine, costs on 
a single form were cut from 36¢ to 4¢ per set. 
With 100 sets required per average working day, 


© 1960 A-M Corporation 


annual savings on this one form alone amounted 
to $7,680! 

Instead of the costly job of stocking preprinted 
forms—over 57,000 copies of 22 different forms are 
needed every month—Briggs & Stratton now draw on 
their stock of inexpensive Multilith Masters. Both 
form and written information are reproduced simulta- 
neously on plain paper in exact quantities required. 

Ask the nearby Multigraph field office to report 
on how your business can profit with cost-saving 
Mulltilith Offset. Or write Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multigraph Multilith Offset 
Duplicator, Model 1250 


Cutting costs 
is our business 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS” 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS BIG BUSINESS EVERY BUSINESS 
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LABOR 


Labor Front Remains Troubled 


@ Rail negotiations are making little progress. 


@ Shipbuilding workers have walked off their jobs at 
Bethlehem Steel’s East Coast yards. 


@ Long-term strikes at Anaconda and Phelps Dodge 
copper mines and at Wilson’s meatpacking plants drag on. 


@ Upcoming demands by unions in aircraft and elec- 
trical manufacturing are likely to meet employer resistance. 


@ Everywhere, work rules are a crucial issue. 


“Contract negotiations on the rail- 
roads are clickety-clicking toward an- 
other national emergency.” ‘This week 
a veteran of many vears of railroad bar- 
gaining used those words in reporting 
developments in negotiations between 
carriers and unions representing nearly 
a million workers. It was a reminder 
that labor troubles are far from over. 

Evervone breathed easicr after the 
steel settlement the first of this month. 
It ended the threat of another massive 
strike. But at midweek: 

¢ Rail union spokesmen protested 
lack of progress in direct negotiations 
with the roads; thev called for more 
federal action. 

¢ Although the United Stcelwork- 
ers had signed new contracts with all 
major producers and with most smaller 
ones, it ran into stubborn resistance 
from a few companies. 

¢ After working six months with- 
out a contract, the International Union 
of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
struck major Bethlehem Steel vards on 
the East Coast. 

¢ ‘Iwo major strikes dragged on- 
against Wilson & Co. and in the cop- 
per industry. 

e¢ Unions in aircraft and clectrical 
manufacturing got down to the serious 
job of drafting demands to be made 
on employers in the next half-vear or 
so. It was obvious almost at once that 
employers would resist them stubbornly. 

So industrial relations remained 
troubled this midweek. Government 
mediators—those of the Mederal Media- 
tion & Conciliation Service and of the 
National Mediation Board, in railroad 
ing—used strong words of retort to those 
talking optimistically of a “peaceful” 
1960. 


|. Rail Impasse 


Labor organizations that bargain for 
some 900,000 railroad employees are 
now in the spotlight. Their contracts 
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covering wages and working conditions 
ran out Nov. 1. ‘The unions want a set- 
tlement at least as attractive as the 
package in the steel agreement. Carriers 
say that if they meet the steel terms, 
many roads will be forced into bank- 
ruptey—their costs would go up $800- 
million a vear or more. 

Currently, both sides are talking 
tough. Yet rail bargaining does not ap- 
pear to be headed as inexorably toward 
a strike showdown as steel negotiations 
did at a comparable bargaining time in 
mid-1959. 
¢ How They Stand—Eleven unions of 
nonoperating (off-train) emplovees, bar- 
gaining together, have invoked the 
services of the National Mediation 
Board to help bring about an agreement. 

Representing 600,000 unionists, they 
want a 25¢-an-hour raise, the continu- 
ance of a 16¢-an-hour cost-of-living al- 
lowance, additional paid holidays, lib- 
eralized vacations, and a_ liberalized 
health-welfare program. ‘Thev’re _ re- 
ported willing to drop a cost-of-living 
clause in their next contract. 

Carriers call this ‘‘exorbitant.”’ 

Operating unions of engineers, fire- 
men and enginemen, conductors, train- 
men, and switchmen, about 300,000 in 
all, originally asked for wage increases 
of 12% or 14%. The carriers called 
for a 15¢-an-hour cut in wages. Unable 
to break the deadlock in bargaining, the 
parties called in the National Media- 
tion Board at vear-end. 

Last week, carriers were reported by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Ingi- 
neers to have made a “‘feeler” wage offer 

a 3% raise, about 74¢ an hour, effec 

tive Jan. 1, 1961. ‘The BLE. rejected 
the “proposed proposal” of 3% as 
“completely unrealistic.” 
e Revised Demand—The BLE subse- 
quently reduced its wage demand from 
12% more over a three-vear period to a 
3% increase this Julv 1 and another 
3% Jan. 1, 1961. 

Ihe fact that the parties were talking 


terms—whether in firm offers or “‘feel- 
ers”—led a federal mediator to say he 
was “a little bit encouraged” this week. 
Meanwhile, BLE warned that if there 
is no progress this week, or agreement 
to arbitrate, it will take a strike vote of 
members. This would be a step toward 
a Presidential emergency board—and 
fact finding. 

¢ Looking to Steel—BLE and the other 
rail unions, the operating brotherhoods 
and the off-train unions, are relving 
heavily on the steel settlement to help 
their negotiations. ‘Thev predict, pri- 
vately, that it will guide the wav to an 
agreement with the carriers without a 
strike. 

Management demands for the elimi- 
nation or revision of time-worn railroad 
work rules are an important issue in 
the bargaining. The steel companies 
agreed, under heavy pressure from all 
sides, to refer a similar demand _ for 
local work practices revisions to a joint 
committee, for nonbinding recommen- 
dations. ‘The rail unions say, privately, 
that the work rules question might be 
resolved in somewhat the same way in 
their industry. But the carriers want 
more immediate relief from what they 
contend are costly pav and work prac- 
tices. 

Nevertheless, most of the optimism 
about the chance of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the rail work rules issue—and 
for a contract without a strike—is based 
upon the possibility of a steel-pattern 
joint study of rules and a plan for long- 
term revisions. 


Il. Mop-Up in Steel 


After the steel settlement Jan. 4, 

the United Steelworkers signed new 
contracts quickly and smoothly with 11 
major producers in the basic steel in- 
dustrv and with most of the smaller 
companies that participated in joint 
bargaining with the union. But at mid- 
week, there were still some holdouts. 
e “Last Offer” Rejected—Last week, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
polled emplovees of four of these on 
the “last offer” of their companies. Of 
11,233 eligible, 7,329 voted to reject 
the companies’ offers, according to 
NLRB; 3,024 voted to accept, and the 
other ballots were either voided or 
challenged. 

Local issues have held up the com- 
pletion of contracts between USW and 
the companies polled—Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Acme Steel Co., Moltrup Steel 
Products Co., and Joseph T. Rverson & 
Sons. Now that last offers have been 
rejected in an NLRB clection, a Taft- 
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YCOLAC. 


THE BORG-WARNER PLASTIC THAT’S TOUGH, HARD, RIGID 


The Victor Adding Machine Company was looking for a machine 
housing that was practically indestructible. It had to withstand hard 
blows, staining, fading, and wear. CYCOLAC, the tough, hard, rigid 
ABS plastic from Borg-Warner, proved it could do the job—and 
economically, too! It was given every test—even thrown down 
stairs!—yet it came through like a champion. Every day more leading 
manufacturers discover how much CYCOLAC can improve their 
products. Why not find out what it can do for yours? 


CYCOLAC Better in more ways than any other plastic for so many products 
GET THE FACTS — WRITE TODAY! 


MARBON 


MARBON CHEMICAL 


WASHINGTON 


Division BORG-WARNER 


WEST VIRGINIA 
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Hartley injunction against a strike was 
lifted. Acme workers struck for a day. 
returned when the company accepted a 
standard work practices clause. 
However, USW’s locals dealing with 
Pittsburgh Steel, the biggest of the four, 
have agreed to continue working. 


Ill. Shipyard Strike 


Contracts between the International 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Work. 
ers and Bethlehem Steel expired last 
July, with union and company dead- 
locked. The union wanted a substan- 
tial raise—31¢ an hour over two years— 
and fringe gains. The company took 
the same anti-inflation stand it was 
taking in the steel industry, and de- 
manded contract changes to tighten up 
on job assignments and classifications. 

Workers staved on the job without 

a contract for six months. The com- 
pany put into effect, unilaterally, what 
it described as new and more favorable 
work conditions. 
e East Coast Walkout—Late last week, 
shipvard workers walked out at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., and at Quincy, Mass. At 
the latter vard, the strike stopped work 
on two atomic-powered missile ships 
and other Navy vessels. 

Wages appeared to be less an issue 
than the company’s position on job 
classifications and other work rules. As 
happened in steel bargaining, the union 
contended that if Bethlehem had its 
way, job security would be lost. 

Bethlehem recently raised the pai 
of its West Coast shipyard workers 23¢ 
an hour more over two years, to keep 
them at the level of pay in other Pacific 
vards. TUMSW says this has taken 
wages out of the dispute on the East 
Coast since the union expects a similar 
raise. However, Bethlehem contends 
that its workers along the Atlantic are 
already the highest paid and that it 
must resist cost-inflating demands in 
order to remain competitive with other 
shipbuilding and repair yards. 


IV. Copper and Meat 


The Federal Mediation & Concilia- 
tion Service made new efforts this week 
te settle the marathon strike that has 
curtailed Western copper operations 
since mid-1959. Currently, some 12,000 
workers—represented by the Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers—are still on strike 
against the Phelps Dodge Corp. and 
Anaconda Co. Utah operations at Ken- 
necott are still down because three 
minor craft unions haven’t settled, bar- 
ring the return of 4,000 MMSW work- 
CTs. 

Negotiations are under way between 
MMSW and Phelps Dodge and “some 
progress” has been reported. ‘The umon 
and Anaconda have been at a stalemate 
and there are rumors, unsubstantiated 
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Bridges, dams, skyscrapers, roads— shaping the face of America 
—owe much to the engineering and manufacturing skills of Yuba. 
g - ‘uba’s steel-fabrication and field-erection divisions have helped 


nds in 
h other 
create such giants as the Richmond-San Rafael Bridge and the 
cilia- — . Glen Canyon Bridge and Dam. Yuba rolls and installs reinforc- 
Another of America’s Progress Industries ing steel, builds famous Southwest compaction rollers and 


is week 
exclusive-design sprinkler tanks. In these and other phases of 


rat has 

rations construction—as in many other of America’s growth industries 
12,000 ~—Yuba is accustomed to delivering on time, dependably, at 
ic, Mill most favorable cost. 


= CONTACT ANY OF YUBA’S SALES OFFICES: IN THE EAST: Buffalo - Cleveland 
“a + New York Philadelphia « Pittsburgh SOUTH: Atlanta » Houston 


at Ken- 
: hol MIDWEST: Chicago WEST: Los Angeles « San Francisco + Seattle 
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YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


One Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 





etween & 
“some 


e union 
ilemate 17 YUBA DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES SERVE THE GROWTH INDUSTRIES WHICH BUILD AMERICA: 


ntiated CONSTRUCTION, POWER, CHEMICALS, PETROLEUM, AERONAUTICS, MINING, HOME POWER TOOLS. 
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PHOTOSTAT PORTABLE MICROFILM CAMERA 
GOES WHERE YOUR RECORDS ARE 


As easy to carry as a portable typewriter, the Photostat* 
camera goes where your records are—next desk, next room, 
next state. Its 21 Ibs. include self-contained carrying case. 


EXCLUSIVE MAGAZINE FEED gives you one-second loading. 
No threading film through rollers. Just drop the magazine into 
place, snap the lock—and you're ready to microfilm. 

You can remove, reinsert, or interchange magazines in the 
light. You keep related récords on one magazine without wast- 
ing time or film. 

Magazines come in 10-, 25- and 50-ft. lengths. 


EXCLUSIVE SELF-ADJUSTING THROAT opens automatically 
to 44”, taking multiple documents in booklet form or stapled 
or paper-clipped sheets. 

The entire width of your image—up to 11.6”—is sharp and 
clear, because the camera uses the most central part of the 
lens eye. 


*Registered trade name of Photostat Corporation 
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PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW24-1 ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
A SUBSIDIARY OF |tek CORPORATION 
PHOTOSTAT is a trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


Please send me more information on the Photostat portable microfilm camera 





You can film continuous forms of any length. The open rear 
tray easily handles exiting documents. 


LOW COST. These savings make the Photostat portable micro- 

film camera the most economical camera on the market. 

1. You save on initial cost. The low price of the camera even 
includes carrying case. 

2. You save on time and labor The camera films 80 ft. per 
minute—the equivalent of 92 letters or 192 checks. 

3. You save on film because you get a 24x reduction. 


COMPACT. The Photostat camera when opened takes up only 
22” x 12” x 1314” of space. 

For a demonstration of how this camera can simplify record 
keeping for you, contact your nearest Photostat Corporation 
sales and service office, or send us the coupon. 

We can also help you find the answers to a wide variety of 
other paperwork problems because— 








PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING 
equipment and supplies 


equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 
equipment and supplies 


OFFICE COPYING 
equipment and supplies 
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but widely credited, that Anaconda 
might keep its Montana workings 
closed in view of its large new mines 
and ore reserves in South America. 
MMSW says these rumors are being 
spread to scare men back to work. 

No matter what substance there 
might be in the rumors, Montana work- 
ers involved in the Anaconda strike are 
worried. One local turned its back on 
the MMSW position and settled _re- 
cently for an estimated 174¢-an-hour 
package. Anaconda offered the same 
terms to other locals. ‘They rejected it. 
¢ Wilson Strike—A strike by the 
United Packinghouse Workers against 
Wilson & Co. is three months old and, 
despite PMCS efforts, there is little 
hope of a settlement soon. Wilson’s 
packinghouses are operating. 

The UPW strike originally involved 
5,650 employees in seven plants in six 
states. Some have returned to jobs, 
and Wilson has hired replacements for 
others. It has about 4,000 working now. 

Wilson says it will not lay these em- 
ployees off to take back strikers. This 
issue of jobs is now a critical one in 
the off-and-on negotiations. UPW con- 
tends that at least 2,400 members 


would lose jobs if the union accepted 
the company’s terms. 

Work rules were a key point in the 
bargaining that deadlocked before the 
Wilson walkout, and still are. How- 
ever, there is a growing feeling that 
UPW would settle on pretty much the 
company’s terms—if it could have as- 
surances that no members would lose 
jobs. 

The union has this new worry: ‘The 
independent National Brotherhood of 
Packinghouse Workers has been busy 
organizing in the Wilson plants during 
the strike, and now claims to represent 
a majority of the Wilson production 
workers. 


V. Bargaining Plans 


The principal new bargaining of 1960 
will be in the aircraft industry—whcre 
negotiations will get under way soon— 
and in electrical manufacturing. 

In the former, the International Assn. 
of Machinists and the United Auto 
Workers plan coordinated negotiations 
covering some 600,000 workers. 

Last week, IAM’s contract strategy 
committee met in Denver to lay plans 


for its part of bargaining with 30 prin- 
cipal companies in the industry. 

The committee set as its economic 
goal a 7%-a-year increase in wages and 
fringes, preferably in a two-year con- 
tract. It estimated this would cost 17¢ 
an hour per year. 

The committee also called for ‘‘im- 
provements” in working conditions—in- 
cluding the standardization of job classi- 
fications and the elimination of job 
evaluations. Both the economic and the 
non-economic demands are certain to 
run into industry resistance. 
¢ Annual Wage ‘Talk—In_ electrical 
manufacturing, the International Union 
of Electrical Workers and other unions 
that bargain with General Electric and 
Westinghouse are showing a primary in- 
terest in union security. 

Under the auspices of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., GE and West- 
inghouse employees are being polled on 
what they want. 

IUD said that the first 23,000 ballots 
counted gave top priority to a guaran- 
teed annual wage. Other leading pref- 
erences were for severance pay, reloca- 
tion rights and pay, and more supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation. 


The “Bottleneck” in Congress Retires 


Unions delighted as Chmn. Barden of House labor 
committee decides not to run. But they’re less than ecstatic 
over Rep. Powell, his almost certain successor. 


North Carolina Democrat Graham 
Barden—for 10 vears the congressman 
most ready, willing, and able to frus- 
trate labor's legislative demands—de- 
cided last week not to seck reelection 
to Congress. His move quickly raised 
labor leaders’ hopes for pro-union laws 
in 1961. 

A recent AFL-CIO legislative rally in 

Washington tabbed Barden—chairman 
of the House Labor & Education Com- 
mittee since July, 1950—the unions’ 
No. 1 bottleneck in Congress. Still, 
they talked of a major assault on the 
big labor laws—Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Grifin—in next vear’s new Con- 
gress (BW —Jan.16'60,p109). Barden’s 
sniprise announcement brightens their 
outlook considerably. 
* Hearings Barred—Barden, who does 
not object to being described as “‘ultra- 
conservative, anti-union, and lazy,” has 
never been apologetic about his lack of 
enthusiasm for the union leader's view- 
point. In past vears, he frequently re- 
fused to hold hearings on bills the 
unions favored—thus keeping them bot- 
tled up in his labor committee. 

Barden’s likely successor to this pow- 
erful chairmanship, if the Democrats 
retain control of Congress in the No- 
vember clections, is Rep. Adam Clayton 
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Powell, (D-N. Y.) who would become 
the second Negro to head a Congres- 
sional committee. When Barden de- 
cided to retire, after 26 vears in Con- 
gress, he said he did so after delaving 
the move for several vears, partly be- 
cause of the prospect of Powell's ad- 
vancement under the seniority rules. 

Many Democrats also are unhappy 
about the probable accession of the 
Harlem political leader to control of 
the labor committee. Thev note his de- 
fection from the Democratic Party in 
1956 to support the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. ‘This, however, is not expected 
to overturn the strict senioritv rules of 
Congress. 
¢ Tax Indictment—Powell’s prospects 
are also unlikely to be threatened by his 
current indictment in New York on 
charges of evading federal income taxes. 
Even a conviction would not necessarily 
bar him from the committee post, 
which he has announced he intends to 
take over. 

AFL-CIO leaders, while delighted 
with Barden’s retirement, are not overly 
enthusiastic about Powell as his suc- 
cessor. They are cagev about being able 
to work with him to their advantage. 
Powell has frequently added civil rights 
riders to proposed legislation. Union 


critics sav that this has crippled chances 
of the passage of pro-labor laws and 
other social legislation in the past. 

However, just on the union score- 
card, Powell is right up their alley. ‘The 
AFL-CIO’s political wing—the Com- 
mittee on Political Education—lists 
Barden as voting “wrong” on all major 
issues of union interest in last vear’s 
Congressional session. Powell, however, 
had “right” votes all down the line. 
¢ Shift From Senate—Barden’s depar- 
ture will shift union strategy. With 
Powell in charge, the House committee 
would have about as strong liberal Iean- 
ings as the Senate labor committee al- 
ready has. In the past, union lobbvists 
have promoted their goals through the 
Senate committee, headed by Sen. 
Lister Hill of Alabama, before going to 
work on the House side. Hence next 
vear, some of the pressure would be 
taken off the Senate group. 

The long-term union goals include 
major changes in both Taft-Hartley and 
the Landrum-Griffin reform bill. Both 
were passed over the heated objections 
of labor leaders and, along with the re- 
form bill last vear, the Taft-Hartlev law 
was toughened up in areas that labor 
intends to trv and modify. 

Rep. Carroll Kearns, of Pennsylvania, 
is the senior Republican on the com- 
mittee. Even Kearns, who hardly rates 
high on COPE. political scorecard, is 
considered more amenable than Barden 
in the union review. END 
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In Labor 


Stork Club Pickets Are Still on March, 
But Reform Law Has Changed Their Tune 


Lonely pickets marching up and down before New 
York’s noted Stork Club have had a change of message 
if not a change of heart. 
The turnabout took ef- 
fect last week when the 
Landrum-Griffin law 
caught up with the 
Cooks, Pastry Cooks & 
Assistants local of the 
Hotel & Restaurant Em- 
plovees union. The cooks 
have been picketing since 
January, 1957. 

The picketing cooks 
took off their “‘on strike” 
signs and exchanged 
them for boards with an 
informative message 
(pictures) when the Stork 
Club filed unfair labor 
practice charges with the 
National Labor Relations 
Board. The board is seek- 
ing a permanent injunc- 
tion in court under the 
provision of the labor law 
that prohibits recogni- 
tion or organizational 
picketing by a union not 
certified by NLRB. Such 
picketing is banned after 
30 days when no petition for a representation election 
has been filed. 

The union will not file such a petition, saying that the 
pro-union employees are no longer with the Stork Club. 
It plans to take advantage of another provision under 
L-G that allows informative picketing. So, unless the 
court rules otherwise, pickets will continue to haunt the 
fashionable night spot. 
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G. Allan Dash, Jr., Named Arbitrator 
By Philadelphia Dock Employers, Union 


Philadelphia’s unique—and generally successful—dock 
peace plan has a new arbitrator. G. Allan Dash, Jr., has 
been named to succeed the Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S_J., 
who worked with the city’s waterfront emplovers and 
union to set up an arbitration plan in 1951 (BW—Jun.6 
"53,p158). 

Dash, president of the National Academy of Arbitra- 
tors, plans to follow standard arbitration procedures. 
This will make his role in dock disputes different, 
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much more limited, than that of Father Comey, 

This is in keeping with an agreement between the 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Assn. of emplovers, and seven 
locals of the International Longshoremen’s Assn., in 
effect since Sept. 30. Not because of any dissatisfaction 
with Father Comey, who resigned in mid-1959, the 
employers and union decided to limit their umpire’s 
powers and retain more dispute-selling responsibility 
through a four-man joint grievance committee and, the 
second step, a six-man labor-management dispute panel. 
If a dispute isn’t settled in the first two steps, the arbi- 
trator will be called in. 

Father Comey’s unlimited powers made him unique 
in U.S. labor circles. He had jurisdiction whenever a 
contract clause was broken—or questioned. ‘There was 
no set arbitration rules; he made his own. He could 
hand down any ruling he considered necessary in the 
interest of dock peace, and it became binding. 

When he resigned after eight years, he said that he had 
established precedents for almost every clause in the dock 
contract, and complained that he was being called in too 
frequently to settle what should be handled by negotia- 
tion. 

& ad e 


‘Reasonable’ Balance in Apparel Imports 


From Far East Urged by Clothing Union 


Men’s apparel imported from Japan and Hong Kong 
is taking over a steadily increasing proportion of the 
U.S. domestic market, Secy.-T'reas. Frank Rosenblum of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers protested this week. 
According to ACW figures, the imports are now the 
equivalent of the annual production of 50,000 U.S. work- 
ers, and the volume is still rising. 

Rosenblum, just back from a one-month survey trip 
to the Orient for his union, said that cheap shirts, slacks, 
sportswear, and other articles of men’s clothing are made 
for export to the U.S. at wages of from S¢ to 12¢ an hour. 
Work on similar apparel in this country is done at wages 
ranging from $1.75 to $2 an hour—plus 26¢ for fringes. 

The ACW official blames “shortsighted” importers for 
the foreign competition in apparels. ‘The union doesn't 
want the imports barred; it favors a “reasonable” balance, 
instead, to be worked out by the various governments. 


Rapid Growth in Welfare Pay 


Private industry payments for pension, welfare, and 
unemployment benefits increased by $1.6-billion from 
1958 to 1959, to a total of $15.4-billion, according to a 
National Industrial Conference Board report. NICB 
said payments tripled in the last decade. 

Exactly half of the total 1959 fringe payments went 
into private pension and welfare funds, savs NICB. More 
than one-fourth went to old age, survivors, and disability 
insurance. ‘The balance went for unemployment insut- 
ance and compensation for injurics. 

Unemployment insurance rose by one-third between 
1958 and 1959. Higher tax rates went into effect in man\ 
states in order to replenish depleted reserve funds, te- 


ports NICB. 
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New high for on-time delivery 
by A-L’s Customer Service team 


Here’s a recent audit on Allegheny Ludlum's delivery 
performance over a year’s period: a batting average 
of 95.4% orders delivered on time. 

This took place in a 12-month period of both less- 
than-capacity operation and times of crammed order 
boards. Deliveries were promised on a weekly basis 
—not on the old system of “a certain month.” 
And the promises were competitive. 

Allegheny Ludlum customers now enjoy this stepped- 
up delivery through the special skills of a 200 man 
Customer's Service team who understand customers’ 
problems. They know how to eliminate extra work 
on orders and billings. They act as expediters— get 


things done. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... 


EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


This team of 200 men is part of A-L’s group of metal 
specialists who back up your A-L salesman. Included 
in the group are 380 Research & Development men, 
300 Quality Control men—a total of 880, the largest 
group of engineers and service personnel in depth of 


any specialty steel producer. 


These are the men behind your Allegheny Ludlum 
salesman. Let him put the right specialist from 880 
engineers and service men at your service when 
needed .. . whether it be something new, special 
or different, or for your regular requirements 
for top quality stainless, tool or electrical steels. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. poe 
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Low overhead underto0t. tndustrial plan 


flooring is exposed to terrible punishment from chemical corrosion 





and the abrasive pounding of plant traffic. But now there’s a 
surfacing material that really fights back. It’s Pennsalt’s 
PENNTROWEL“, an amazingly tough resin compound that spreads 
smooth as butter, forms a surface that ignores abuse, 


and drastically cuts floor maintenance costs. 


First developed by Pennsalt research for use in our own chemical 
plants, PENNTROWEL is one of many Pennsalt maintenance chemicals 
and protective coatings that can pave the way to more profitabl 
operation for you. Write Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


312 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 














PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK The “cholesterol controversy” which has blown up in recent years still 
JAN. 30, 1960 has not been decided one way or the other. 


The big question is: Does a low blood cholesterol level tend to prevent 
or arrest the development of atherosclerosis (hardening of the arteries) which 
causes a high percentage of heart attacks and strokes? You’ve probably 
heard both emphatic “yes” and “no” answers. 


On the other hand, most experts now agree that blood cholesterol level 
can be lowered by careful dieting. And a growing number of leading heart 
A BUSINESS WEEK specialists and nutrition experts feel that “anti-cholesterol” diets would be 
a good idea for a great many men over 40. This means business executives 
in particular, because of their admittedly rich diets. 


SERVICE Such dieting is not easy to take. It means giving up a long list of good 
things from butter to bacon; in fact the wisecrack is that just about anything 
good is forbidden. 


One thing that may make such a diet not so tough to take is a simple 
statistic: More than 25% of all American men over 35 are killed by heart 
attacks and strokes. 





The theory behind anti-cholesterol dieting is this: High concentrations 
of cholesterol—a fatty substance found in animal tissue and also manufac- 
tured by the body—help form crust-like adhesions on the inner walls of 
the arteries, thus restricting the flow of blood. This condition makes you 
prone to heart attacks and strokes. The theory does not reject the 
generally accepted idea that other independent factors are closely related 
to atherosclerosis—obesity, high blood pressure, heredity, sex (women 
apparently are shielded), exercise habits, smoking, diabetes, and emotional 
stress. But it singles out cholesterol as the prime culprit. 


And there has been evidence to back the theory. A recent study, for 
example, indicates that a cholesterol level of 210 (mg. per 100 cc.) might 
be considered a maximum “safe” figure for men. 


Of nearly 1,800 men surveyed, about 1,500 showed no evidence of 
coronary disease. Cholesterol level of this group ranged between 210 
and 245, with men from 50 to 55 at the higher end. The remaining group 
had lived through heart attacks, and these men had an average cholesterol 
level of slightly over 300. 


If you want to reduce your cholesterol level, how do you do it? There 
is a twofold approach: 


(1) You cut down sharply on animal-derived foods rich in “saturated” 
fats which are the source of cholesterol in the diet. 


(2) You eat more of certain plant foods containing high amounts of 
“unsaturated” fats, which have, in effect, an anti-cholesterol action. 


Especially valuable in lowering cholesterol levels are “polyunsaturated” 
fatty acids. The most plentiful of these is linoleic acid, which is found con- 
centrated in corn, soybean, and cottonseed oils. It is claimed that long-term 
use of this acid in the diet will lessen the chance of atherosclerosis. 


How tough is an effective low-cholesterol diet? It’s plenty tough. It 
means doing without or greatly cutting down your consumption of high 
saturated-fat foods—butter, cream, ice cream, whole milk, solid cheeses, 
eggs, pastries, pies, gravies, bacon and other fatty meats, fried foods (unless 


prepared with corn or cottonseed oils). 97 
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In their place, you live on such items as skimmed milk, fresh and 
canned vegetables, salads, fruits, bread, cottage cheese (uncreamed), broiled 
or baked lean meats and poultry, and fish. You can also figure on consuming 
1 oz. of corn oil a day. You can use special high linoleic-acid products, such 
as Emdee margarine in place of butter (Pitman-Moore, $1 a lb. at drugstores). 


On the other hand, olive oil for salads is allowed. And liquor is not 
forbidden; nor is the sugar that it takes to make a sweet cocktail. 


Warning: Special corn oil and similar products won’t lower cholesterol 
if you merely add them to a usual high animal-fat diet—they must be 
substituted. 


Pan American, TWA, BOAC, and Sabena will drop the surcharge for 
jet travel over the North Atlantic Mar. 1 ($20 one way, de luxe), and other 
airlines serving the area probably will follow suit. 


Two tax-saving ideas in the field of private trusts are in trouble. The 
House Ways & Means Committee has approved bills that would reduce the 
tax advantages of “multiple” and “dual purpose” trusts. Indication now is 
that both bills will pass. 


Multiple trusts. In some cases, trusts are taxed like individual persons, 
with “ordinary” income tax rates applied. This happens when the current 
trust income is held by the trustee and is added to the principal, instead of 
being paid annually to the beneficiary. The tax—which is paid by the 
trustee—is determined by the regular tax-bracket method. The principal 
is built up in this manner over the years, and is eventually turned over to the 
beneficiary, in many cases with no further taxes due (this is, in itself, an 
important trust advantage). 

To cut high-bracket taxes paid by their trusts in situations of this kind, 
some people have established two or more separate trusts, covering the 
same total amount of property—thus “splitting” the total income. The idea, 
of course, is that each separate trust falls into a lower tax bracket. The 
proposed new law would tie up this loophole by applying a tax based on the 
total trust income for the year. 


Dual purpose trusts. These are set up with more than one beneficiary. 
In some cases, the beneficiaries have been a charity and an individual, with 
the money going to the charity treated as “income,” and the money going 
to the individual treated as ‘return of principal’—and thus non-taxable. 
The new legislation, in effect, taxes the individual. 


Potpourri: Sonarscope, a fish spotter and depth sounder that’s hard 
on fish but a boon to fishermen, fits any size craft, runs on lantern bat- 
teries, and adjusts itself to indicate fish and depth conditions (Pacific 
Mercury, 13232 Leadwell, North Hollywood, Calif.; $124.50) .. . Now you'll 
be able to buy Scotch at $3 a bottle or less at the newly opened duty-free 


shops at Prestwick and Renfrew airports in Scotland . . . Both productive 
and decorative, the Climbing Strawberry, or Sonjana, developed in West 
Germany, will be available to gardeners this spring . . . Five-up, the Ameri- 


can domino game fast-growing in popularity among adults, is just one 
of the many versions of the ancient game described in the new book, 
Dominoes, by Dominic C. Armanino (McKay, $4.50). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 30, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MOYNO. PUMPS 


MoyYNo pumps are avail- 
able in nine sizes with 
capacities ranging from 
minimum metering flow to 
500 gpm and pressures 
from zero to 1000 psi. Pos- 
itive displacement delivers 
uniform discharge without pulsation, agitation or tur- 
bulence. Solutions ranging from thin watery slurry to ex- 
tremely viscous paste, corrosives, abrasives and even solids 
IN suspension are economically handled without excessive 
pump wear. 

Moyno’s unique “progressing cavity” principle with only 
one moving part and special resistant internal parts slashes 
pump maintenance costs on problem materials that often 
ruin other pumps. Almost any substance that can be forced 
through a pipe can be pumped by a Moyno. 

To learn how a MoyNno can cut your pumping costs, write 
today for Bulletin 30 BZ. 











capacities: from 1/100 to 500 gpm 
pressures: up to 1000 psi 





ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


motors, household fans, Propellair industrial fans, hoists, Moyno industrial pumps 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 








Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Color pix at pop prices 
* Paper that baffles bacteria 
* Atomic-age filters 


* Amateur color photographers in 
the early days found glass slide 
mounts cost more than the film 
itself! Then Riegel researchers 


= E ‘eo 
stepped in, found a paper to do — 
job. It’s tough, rigid, die-cuts 
cleanly, but the big secret is its heat- 
seal resin coating. Seals quickly at 
low temperatures. 

* To keep surgical instruments 


sterile, many are now sealed in a 
special blue-white Riegel glassine. 
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Light and transparent . . an excel- 
lent barrier against bacteria and 
moisture vapor. Typical example: 
latex catheters, sterilized in auto- 
claves after they’re sealed in Riegel’s 
Sterilizing Glassine. 
* Grinding wear of dirt in engines 
.radioO-active particles escaping 
into air... all spell death to atomic- 
age machines...and men. Riegel 
makes technical papers for “abso- 
lute filters” in atomics, oil filters, air 
cleaners, gas masks, vacuum cleaner 
bags. Ideas for you? 
* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Soviet Executive 


U.S. economist finds the Red 
manager able, hard-driving, 
wholly committed to the Com- 
munist system. 


When Nikita Khrushchev — that 
Russia will soon outstrip the U.S. in 
industrial production, he is hckoes Fe 
on thousands of men like those in the 
picture to do the job. For that little 
group of six is typical of the hard-driv- 
ing executives who have doubled Soviet 
production in the past 15 years. And 
they are men who, American experts 
believe, will certainly keep Soviet pro- 
duction spurting ahead, though they 
may not achieve the 9% annual in- 
creases called for by the present Seven- 
Year Plan. 

The U.S. businessman has a growing 
and healthy respect for the effectiveness 
of these professional executives devel- 
oped in Russia, whatever he may think 
of Communism as a political system or 
a social ideology. At the same time, the 
American for a long time had onl 
the foggiest idea of how his Russian 
counterpart got that wav—of how he 
lived from day to dav, how he got his 
job, and what he thought of his home- 
land and the world. 
¢ Popular Approach—In the last few 
vears, quite a bit of light has pierced 
this fog. A new rav was cast last week 
with the publication of the Red Execu 
tive (Doubleday & Co.), by David 
Granick, an economist specializing in 
Soviet industry. It’s a book free from 
pedantic overweight, and is written 
rather in the manner of popular so- 
ciology such as William H. Wyte’s The 
Organization Man. 

Granick delves deeplv into the So- 
viet manager: his training, his methods, 
his rewards. What’s more, Granick 
shows the place of the Red executive 
in Soviet society and his relation to the 
ruling Communist Party. 

Actually, Granick gives no detailed 
case studies of his executives, but he 
presents ample data to permit the 
fleshing out of a composite picture of 
the typical Russian manager. If vou 
take Granick’s information and apply 
it to such a man as the seated figure in 
the picture you can get a pretty good 
idea of his way of life. 
¢ The Composite—Call the man Di- 
mitri Sobolev—that’s not his name. He’s 
about +5 years old, which means that 
like most heads of enterprise in Russia 
he’s younger than his American coun- 


terpart. His parents were storekeepers 
before the revolution; but by the time 
Sobolev reached college age, in the 


1930s, the old prejudice against such 


bourgeois origins had faded. On his 
merits, Sobolev was able to win a place 
in an engineering school. — the 
so-called classless society finds an in- 
creasing share of its executives coming 
from white- collar backgrounds, despite 
the fact that education, all the way 
through, is free to all who can qualify. 
Sobolev, like other college students, got 
living expenses as well as free tuition. 
In return, he had to take any job as- 
signed for the first three years. 
Sobolev’ s training, like that of most 
engineers, was almost wholly technical, 
and included no slightest smidgen of 
management training. It was not till 
he took his first iob—assistant foreman 
in a grinding shop—that his bosses 
spotted his executive talents and marked 
him for promotion in the managerial 
line. Before that, the nearest he had 
come to administrative training was in 
school, as an officer of the Komsomol 
—the Young Communist Organization. 
¢ Dual Career—Membership in Kom- 
somol was the first step toward what 
was to be a sort of dual life—Partv and 
business. The second step came soon 
after he went to work, when he applied 
for membership in the Communist 
Party itself. Like most men marked for 
executive advancement he was quickly 
accepted. From then on he was to be 
concerned with the advancement of 


Communist ideology and_ the state 
along with the actual production of 


goods. The duality marked no real 
separation, for Sobolev’s standing in the 
Party could sharply affect his career. 

The Red executive is not dependent 
solely on the Partv; he is also, for all his 
considerable power, completely under 
the thumb of higher authority as far 
as the making of major decisions is con- 
cerned. Higher authority sets his goals 
and regulates his costs, research, mat- 
kets, and capital. Granick describes 
him as “an organization man, filling a 
slot in an industrial bureaucracy which 
has lines reaching to the verv heights of 
Soviet power.” 

Verv little light is cast by Granick, 
or by any other writer, on what thos¢ 
heights are like, or even on the execu- 
tive above the level of manager of an 
individual enterprise. Some observers 
guess he is more likely to be a tr: lined 
seaneenie: than someone up from the 
factory level. 
¢ War Duties—As for Dimitri Sobolev, 
he steadily climbed the engineering 
ladder and kept busy in Party work 
until World War II spread to Russia. 
In the war, he and most other engineers 
were exempted from military service. 
The Party shipped him off as assistant 
Party Secretary in one of the new indus 
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trial towns in Siberia. There, for five 
vears, he peered over the shoulders of 
the local factory managers, making sure 
that production quotas were met or 
exceeded. He did well at this work, 
quickly learning how to get things done, 
even if it meant going outside official 
channels. He did so well that soon 
after the end of the war he was made 
assistant chief engineer of a big new 
machine tool plant near Leningrad. 

Still only in his early 30s, Sobolev 
was now within reach of the top indus- 
trial jobs. But progress never meant 
any chance to relax. Every two or three 
vears, the Ministry of Machine Tools 
shifted him to another plant. Wherever 
he went, he found new quotas to be 
met or exceeded; when he did so, he 
received a bonus of 30% or even 50% 
of his base pay. 

Meeting quotas forced him to ignore 
regulations, even when it might expose 
him to a long prison term. Frequently 
he had to juggle his books so that neces- 
sary expenses could be covered by 
funds earmarked for other purposes. 
¢ Goals Are Set—The essence of the 
Soviet system is that the manager’s goals 
and restrictions are set for him, but the 
responsibility for success is his alone. 
No excuses for failure are accepted. 
Granick finds that in this aspect his 
position has analogies to that of an 
independent businessman. 

At the same time, Granick savs the 
Soviet manager must learn to make the 
svstem work for him. Somchow, he 
must get the omnipresent Party ob- 
server to accept his breaches of the 
tules, or better still, help him to breach 
them. IIe must get the union repre- 
sentatives to go along when he infringes 
on the rights of workers, as when he 
puts funds carmarked for housing into 
a new shop instead. Getting the Party 
man and the union people to go along 
is not too difficult—their bonuses too 
depend on his production. THis own 
Party connections can often help 
smooth the wav. 

Paradoxically, there is evidence that 
the Sovict manager has lost some of his 
Ireedom of action since Khrushchev in- 
augurated his “decentralization” plan in 
1957. Khrushchev took the control of 
industries awav from ministries in far- 
off Moscow and turned it over to re- 
gional bodies. So the Red executive 
found the bosses, both state and Party, 
a lot nearer him than before. 

. Rich Rewards—Whether top direc- 
tion is near or far, the manager who is 
competent and somehow achieves the 
demanded production levels will be 
promoted relatively fast and rewarded 
greatly. ‘Thus Sobolev became director 
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TOP LEVEL CONFERENCE in a Russian plant. The boss (seated) typifies the engineer- 
turned-administrator who heads so many big industrial enterprises in the Soviet Union. 


of his plant while still in his early 40s. 

The pay puts him in the Soviet’s 
high income group; with bonuses he 
gets perhaps 6,000 rubles a month—five 
or six times as much as a production 
worker. ‘That translates to about $600 
a month at the tourist rate of exchange, 
or $1,500 at the official rate. Either 
way, the Russian executive has a much 
lower standard of living than his Amer 
ican counterpart, but his standard is 
dramatically above the worker’s. 

Sobolev lives in a new  four-room 

apartment, with his wife, two children, 
a maid—a lot of space by Soviet stand- 
ards. ‘The factory supplies him with a 
chauffeur-driven car. In summer, the 
family goes to a small dacha that he has 
built in the countrv. When the chil- 
dren go to camp for a month, he and 
his wife mav spend a few weeks at a 
resort on the Baltic Sea. 
e Unending Pressure—It’s a comfort- 
able life, but at the office the pressure 
is still unrelenting. ‘The davs are past 
when managers were shipped to labor 
camps if they missed quotas, but even 
a short run of bad luck or one mistake 
can mean quick demotion. Sobole\ 
must run fast to stav where he is. 

Ihe pressure on Sobolev also weighs 
whole management team. Al- 
though he is solely responsible for plant 
production, in practice he delegates a 
great deal of authority to the managers 
of the various’ shops. The Soviet shop, 
like the plant itself, tends to be much 


on his 


larger than a U.S. counterpart. ‘The 
shop superintendents gencrally have 


their own staffs of planners, enginccrs, 
time-study men, and +ookkeepers. 
In a sense, the shop superintendent 


is running his own smau factory. He, 
too, has a quota to fill, and gets quotas 
of raw materials, machines, and labor 
to do the job. He, too, is tied to a 
bonus system. And he in his turn sets 
quotas for his foremen and workers. All 
down the line, performance bonuses are 
| major part of income. 

¢ Inefficiencies—The sharp pyramidal 
lines of Russian factory organization 
and the total dedication to meeting 
quotas can lead to inefficiency and to 
practices that are harmful in the long 
run. Maintenance is often scanted, ma- 
terials and labor hoarded for emergen- 
cies, spare parts output skimped. 

Russian planners have been aware of 
the wasteful side of an implacable drive 
for rising production, but thev have 
been willing to pay the price. Just re- 
cently there have been signs of a shift; 
this year bonuses will depend to some 
extent on cost cutting, as well as on 
quota performances. 

Granick points out the frequent 
stresses between the Red executive and 
bureaucrats of both state and Party, but 
he nonetheless concedes the manager’s 
total commitment to the Communist 
svstem. He little or no chance 
that the businessmen of Russia will ever 
become a dominant power group, gang- 
ing up on their government. 

In concluding, Granick believes ther 


sees 


is no real conflict, on either external 
or internal affairs, between the Red 
executive and the Party — official. 


“Rather,” he says, “the industrial man- 
ager and the Party Secretary are old 
classmates, neighbors, and colleagues, 
seeing the world from the same perspec- 
tive.” END 
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Compact Reactor Gives Satellites 


Auxiliary power for space ve- 
hicles can be had from a tidy 
little nuclear plant light enough 
to be hoisted by rockets. 


As early as 1948, there was talk of 
using observation satellites in defense. 
One big stumbling block was that in 
order to form a dependable link in the 
U S. defense network, a satellite would 
have to carry a reliable source of elec- 
tricity for its instruments to give it long 
life. No known source was compact or 
light enough to serve the purpose. 

Under the most favorable conditions, 
it would take some half a_ million 
pounds of conventional storage batteries 
to supply the several kw. of electricity 
for a vear or more a satellite’s communi- 
cations system would have to operate. 
Fven now, no U.S. rocket engine 
can boost anything like half a million 
pounds into orbit around the earth. 
Lifting 1,000 Ib. is problem enough. 
¢ Persistence—But the power supply 
itself is no longer such a worry, thanks 
to the enterprise and imagination of the 
RAND Corp. and the Atomics Interna- 
tional Div. of North American Aviation, 
Inc. More than a decade ago, RAND 
was so intrigued by the promise of 
satellites that it took the power prob- 
lem to Dr. Chauncey Starr, general 
manager of Atomics International. 
Starr's proposed solution: develop a 
miniature nuclear reactor to replace 
that 500,000 Ib. of storage batteries. 

The reactor shown in this picture 
and the power svstem explained in the 
diagram are the result of the research 
that Atomics International scientists put 
into Starr’s idea, first on their own and 
then with Defense Dept. funds. It is 
called Snap II. 

Snap II, which reached full power 
late in 1959, can feed 3 kw. of electricity 
for a vear to a satellite communications 
svstem. Yet the reactor alone weighs 
only 220 Ib., and even with a complete 
auxiliary power unit it only weighs 600 
lb. With the shielding necessary to pro- 
tect instruments in an unmanned space 
vehicle from radiation, the svstem 
would weigh 900 Ib; it would take about 
2,400 Ib. in a one-man space ship. At 
S00 lb., it could neatly be hefted bv 
either the Saturn or Centaur rockets, 
and even a 2,400-lb. payload shouldn’t 
be hard to loft with the second-genera- 
tion rocket engines on the way. 
¢ Cheaper, Too—Snap II's particular 
beauty, according to Joseph R. Wetch, 
\tomics International’s group leader 
for compact power plants and chief 
project engineer for the program, is that 
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SNAP II reactor, developed by Atomics International, weighs a scant 220 Ib. by itself. 


it can be scaled up from 3 to 30 kw. 
without much increase in size ot 
weight—and up to 300 kw. with ver 
little change in size and none in the 
basic design. A 30-kw. system for a 
manned vehicle, at 3,400 Ib., would 
weight only 42% more than the basic 
3-kw. unit. This is because for ever 
tenfold increase in power, shielding 
weight has to be increased only 1 12. 
In the case of the 30-kw. unit, most of 
the 1,000 Ib. in added weight is in the 
power system, not in the shielding. 
Phe virtues of Snap IT, besides light- 
ness, include low cost. Its diet con- 
sists of uranium that has been blended 
with zirconium hydride so that it will 
be consumed more slowlv. ‘This means 
that it needs only about 1 10th as 
much expensive uranium for its initial 
charge as a fast reactor burning the 
fuel in its pure state does, and the bill 
is only $50,000 to $100,000 instead of 
about $l-million. Ready to go, a 
Snap II cost only about $400,000. 
¢ Off Into Space—When Snap II goes 
to work, its first jobs will be in spacc 
stations and in vehicles for deep space 
probes. With Snap II and a Centaur 
or Saturn booster, a probe should be 
possible in 1964. 


\ 30-kw. version of the compact re- 


actor should also be able to provide 
powcr for a small ion propulsion system 
(BW—Feb.15°58,p119), giving a gentle 
continuous push to a satellite already 
put into orbit by chemically propelled 
rockets. Ion propulsion might be used 
to push a satellite already in an orbit 
300 miles up into an orbit, sav, 22,000 
miles high. A Snap II generating 300 
kw. would give an ion propulsion system 
enough muscle to take a vehicle to Mars. 
¢ Meanwhile, on Earth—But Snap II 
also has a big potential closer to earth 
Wetch cites use in communications, 
weather, and navigation satellites. Com 
munications satellites could broadcast 
with Snap II's 30 kw. of power, he 
thinks—and at message costs com 
parable to those for overseas radio and 
less than those for cable. 

On terra firma, the reactor 
come in handy wherever a completel 
unattended source of power is required 
-for instance, in Arctic weather sta 
tions, radio beacons, navigation links, 
communications stations, and under 
water nets. Wetch thinks the 
technology that went into Snap II can 


could 


sonal 








also be used eventually to build a 
power plant portable enough to travel 
around on a large truck. 

e Round and Round—In its inne’ 
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COMBINED with power conversion system, the package comes to 600 Ib. to do job 


workings, Snap II consists of a reactor 
core containing 61 cylindrical fuel cle- 
ments. The nuclear reaction taking 
place within this core delivers 50 kw. 
of thermal energy to a liquid sodium 
heat transfer fluid that travels through 
the core—entering at 1,000 and exit- 
ing at 1,200F (which makes Snap II 
the hottest reactor so far known to 
the free world). Tubing carries the hot 
sodium to a boiler containing mercury, 
which vaporizes and drives a miniature 
mercury-vapor turbogenerator. ‘The 
mercury vapor then goes through a con- 
denser and back into the boiler. 

his method is actually just a varia- 
tion of a conventional vapor cycle— 
still the best method to use in space, 
according to Wetch. ‘The only differ- 
cnee is that more exotic materials are 
utilized. 

Another future development may 
well be to eliminate the boiler and 
use the heat from the nuclear reaction 
to vaporize the material right in the 
reactor. ‘This would make the system 
simpler and more reliable, but it may be 
along time coming, Wetch says. 

A unique feature of Snap II’s power 
conversion setup is that it has only one 
moving part—a rotating shaft that floats 
on a pad of liquid mercury and drives 
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the turbine, generator, and all pumps 
and bearings. ‘This should contribute 
to long life with no maintenance. 

¢ ‘T'wo-Thirds Ready—Atomics Interna- 
tional has Snap II two-thirds finished 
bv now. The reactor has been checked 
at full power, and the power conversion 
unit—developed by ‘Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge—is also in working order. 
But the two still must be put together 
basically a matter of detailed engineer- 
ing, environmental testing, and such. 

The auxiliary power unit must be 
rigged to start automatically on a radio 
signal from earth. Usually, the signal 
will be given only after the satellite has 
attained its orbit, so as to eliminate the 
possible danger to personnel on the 
ground of escaping radiation. 

All the working parts of the svstem 
must be checked for reliability, too, 
since Snap II has to operate without 
maintenance for a vear in the vacuum 
of outer space. But Atomics Interna- 
tional thinks all the problems can be 
solved, mainly because both the reactor 
and power conversion unit are so 
simple in design. 

e Other Methods—Rocket scientists 
have suggested other wavs to supply 
auxiliary power in space. Two of the 
best explored are radioisotopes and solar 
























| | Condenser Radiator 


that would take 500,000 Ib. of batteries. 


cells. But, in Wetch’s opinion, neither 
is effective competition to Snap IT. Solar 
cells, which make use of the sun’s en- 
ergy, are too expensive and difficult to 
package, he believes. ‘They were em- 
ploved on the paddle-wheel satellite 
launched by the U.S. last summer (BW 
—Aug.15°59,p32). Radioisotopes—mate- 
rials that emit thermal heat—are the 
energy source in the Snap I and Snap 
III projects, pioneered by the Martin 
Co. for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. But radioisotopes can’t deliver 
much more than 100 watts, and they 
pose a safety problem, because radiation 
is always present. They can’t be turned 
on and off as in Snap I. 

Some scientists still have faith in 
radioisotopes, however. Work is con- 
tinuing on the Snap III principle at 
Westinghouse and other companies, 
with the hope of adapting them for use 
on ground or water bases. 
¢ Snap II’s Prospects—For trips into 
space, Snap II seems the strongest can- 
didate at the moment. There has been 
some question of danger from fission- 
able products if a satellite equipped with 
Snap II disintegrated on reentering the 
atmosphere. But Wetch thinks the ma- 
terial would be dispersed widely enough 
to avoid contamination troubles. END 
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Record Earnings for the Nation’s Billion-Dollar Banks 


CAPITAL 
-—— DEPOSITS ——~  _-—— EARNINGS PER SHARE ~——~_ FUNDS LOANS INVESTMENTS 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1959 Percent kg 1959 1959 1959 

Millions of Change Percent Millions of Millions of Millions of 
BANK Dollars From 1958 1958 1959 Change Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Bank of America (S.F.). . .$10,625 +3.1% $3.01 $3.37 +11.9% $633 $6,600 $2,725 
Chase Manhattan (N.Y.). 7,526 +19 4.23 4.91 + 16.1 656 4,489 1,536 
First Nat'l City* (N.Y.).... 7,235 +1.5 5.02 5.66 + 12.7 765 4,420 1,704 
Chemical Bank N.Y. Trust 3,711 —8.7 4.08 4.60 +12.7 397 2,222 786 
Morgan Guaranty (N.Y.). 3,363 —4.8 5.20 5.86 +126. £518 2,260 693 
Security-First Nat'l (L.A.).. 3,216 +42 3.25 3.99 $22.8 239 =—s-'1,553 1,230 
Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.) 3,046 —6.5 4.07 4.69 +15.2 231 1,462 884 
First Not'l Bank (Chi.).... 2,708 +0.1 4.52** 5.10** #128 276 1,586 808 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.).. 2,703 —2.7 5.47 6.80 + 24.3 277 1,581 564 
Continental Ill. (Chi.)..... 2,387 — 8.10 8.52 + 5.2 282 1,290 804 
National Bank of Detroit... 1,786 +1.1 4.73 5.10 + 7.8 156 7? 779 
Mellon Nat'l Bank (Pitt.).. 1,753 —4.4 8.36 8.94** 6.9 290 1,049 574 
American Trust (S.F.)....-. 1,709 +2.2 3.61 4.12 +14.1 124 976 510 
Irving Trust (N.Y.)....... 1,674 —5.7 2.59 2.95 +13.9 143 952 383 
Crocker-Anglo (S.F.)..... 1,657 +8.5 2.23 2.56 +14.8 125 972 491 
First Nat'l Bank (Boston)... 1,607 —2.8 6.50 ae +12.2 197 961 417 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.)..... 1,587 —7.4 3.52 3.97 +12.8 177 940 318 
Cleveland Trust ........ 1,332 —1.2 23.75 26.96 +13.5 116 827 384 
California Bank (L.A.).. 1,196 +7.6 3.01 3.89 + 29.2 72 637 359 
First Pennsylvania (Phil.). 1,076 +0.6 3.47 3.92 +13.0 92 628 191 
First Western Bank (S.F.).. 1,062 +9.3 2.24 2.69 + 20.1 72 572 425 
Data: M, A, Schapiro & Co.» Inc. *Iincludes trust affiliate **Adjusted ©susiness WEEK 


They Should Get Better in ‘60 


[he nation’s billion-dollar banks, 
which enjoyed record operating earnings 
last vear (table), are looking forward to 
more of the same. The prospect is that 
heavy loan demand and high interest 
rates will continue through this year, 
and that earnings will increase even 
further. 

Over-all, earnings were up 14.5% for 
the largest banks in the country. In 
New York City, aggregate bank earn- 
ings topped the $300-million mark for 
the first time, with Bankers Trust Co. 
leading the way with a 24.3% increase. 
In California, where banks also did 
well, star performers were the Califor- 
nia Bank (up 29.2%) and Security-First 
National of Los Angeles (up 22.8%). 
¢ Money Pinch—This surge in earnings 
came while deposits were cither stable 
or declining. Many of the big Eastern 
banks lost deposits, while those in Cali- 
fornia, reflecting a rapid pace of eco- 
nomic growth, showed increases. First 
Western Bank & Trust of San Fran- 
cisco, the only newcomer to the billion- 
dollar list, was out in front with a 
9.3% jump in deposits 
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Rising interest rates were not an un- 
mixed blessing for the banks: 

e In order to satisfy record loan de- 
mand, the banks have had to sell large 
blocks out of their bond portfolios, at 
substantial losses. These losses, which 
are not reflected in per-share carnings, 
run over $75-million for the large New 
York banks. The impact of such losses 
is softened by the fact that banks can 
use them to offset operating income and 
thus reduce income taxes. Nevertheless, 
the collapse of bond prices hurt. 

e As the banks have cut their bond 
portfolios and increased loans, they have 
pushed loan-deposit ratios close to the 
highs of the late 1920s. The loan-de- 
posit ratio, which is the best indicator 
of the banks’ ability to extend credit, 
is now about 70% in New York and 
about 60% in other centers. Bankers 
say their ability to expand loans will 
depend largely on whether the Federal 
Reserve makes additional credit avail- 
able. Stunting of the growth of bank 
loans could limit gains in operating 
carnings. 


¢ Holding Back—With the banks as 


tight as they are, many bankers say they 
plan to cut back the number of long- 
term capital loans they are willing to 
make. In its annual report, New York's 
First National City Bank says its pr- 
mary function is to meet the short-term 
requirements of its customers, and as 
much of their longer-term needs as it 
can supply, “when they are for credit- 
worthy and constructive purposes.” 

National City’s tough attitude toward 
long-term loans—shared by most other 
banks—isn’t based only on_ banking 
theory, however. Bankers have sold off 
so many of their government bonds— 
which are frequently used as security 
for borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve’s discount window—that they have 
almost run out of bonds on which they 
can borrow. 

This means that bankers, increasingly, 
will favor short-term credits for working 
capital purposes, while shunning loans 
for fixed investments or for speculation. 
Bankers don’t want to be in the embar- 
rassing position of needing to borrow 
from the Fed but of not having any 
collateral the Fed will accept. ENO 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Atomic Pulse Rocket 


This is the Atomic Pulse Rocket, a pot- 
bellied space ship nearly the size of the 
Empire State Building, propelled by a 
series of atomic blasts. 

The enormous rocket (weighing 75,000 
tons fully loaded) is designed to leave 
Earth with a thrust of 100,000 tons. Al- 
together a thousand atomic blasts—each 
equal to 1,000 tons of TNT—are fired 
from a low velocity gun into a heavy steel 
rocket engine at a rate of one per second 
until the vehicle leaves Earth’s atmos- 
phere. Then steam and vaporized steel 


\ Maintain the thrust. After transit speed 


iS reached, and the propulsion system 


shut off, power is provided by solar bat- 
teries plating the wing and body surfaces. 

Inside the rocket, living quarters are 
situated in the rim of a pressurized wheel- 
like cabin which revolves to provide arti- 
ficial gravity. Radio and radar antennae 
revolve with it. Tubular hydroponic 
gardens" on either side of the rim grow 
algae to produce oxygen and high pro- 
tein food. 

The Atomic Pulse Rocket could trans- 
port payload to the Moon at $6.74 per Ib., 
less than one quarter the prevailing air 


freight charges over equivalent distance. 
A similar project is past the pilot- 
study stage in the Defense Department. 


ARMA, now providing the inertial 
guidance system for the ATLAS ICBM 
and engaged in advanced research and 
development, is in the vanguard of the 
race to outer space. For this effort, 
ARMA needs scientists and engineers 
experienced in astronautics. AMARAWA, 
Garden City, New York. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Jones & Lamson Offers New Plan 


For Leasing of Machine Tools 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. of Springfield, Vt., has 
introduced a plan for leasing machine tools that’s de- 
signed to avoid any Internal Revenue Service interpre- 
tation that a lease agreement is in fact a sales agreement, 
thus disallowing rental cost as an expense. IRS and 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Midwest machine tool maker, 
have hassled over precisely this tax point, but J&L has 
taken several steps that, it feels, clarify the problem. 

Under the J&L plan, no downpayment will be required 
—unlike present lease agreements in the industry, which 
generally require a 25% downpayment. Moreover, un- 
like other plans, the lessee is given no option to purchase 
the equipment. 

IRS has argued that a large downpayment and a pur- 
chase option on the equipment make lease agreements 
in effect sales contracts. In such cases, it has disallowed 
rental costs as a business expense; lessees have had to 
capitalize the equipment and write off depreciation 
on it. 

Rental cost of the new plan will be $20.50 per month 
per $1,000 of equipment value, which is about normal 
for the trade. J&L’s plan also provides that customers 
may include in the contract machines made by other 
companies as well as by J&L. J&L will purchase the 
outside machines and lease the whole package. 

While some in the trade feel that J&L’s new plan 
could be a useful sales tool in the cyclical machine tool 
industry, others that haven’t taken to leasing in a big 
way doubt it will initiate any new spurt toward leasing. 
They feel that the tax advantages are dubious, and that 
J&L’s no-downpayment plan will prove to be uneco- 
nomical on specialized tools. As one put it: “If we 
had to sell our special tools secondhand, we could get 
back only one-third of our cost.” 


American Overseas Finance Co. Plans 


Merger With Transoceanic Development 


Two International lending groups, American Over- 
seas Finance Co. and T'ransoceanic Development Corp., 
Ltd., are planning to merge. Stockholders of the two 
companies include Kuhn, Loeb & Co., First Boston 
Corp., S. G. Warburg & Co., Ltd., of London, Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corp., and CIT Financial Corp. 
The new company, to be known as Transoceanic-AOFC, 
Ltd., will have a total of $35-million to invest in foreign 
companies, 

The merger, according to an AOFC spokesman, was 
prompted by the fact that AOFC was, in effect, “loaned 
up,” while Transoceanic still had lendable funds avail- 
able. Moreover, ‘Transoceanic, almost from its founding 
in 1955, has had an equity interest in AOFC. 
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‘T'ransoceanic-AOFC says it plans to build an in. 
vestment portfolio balanced between three principal 
areas: 

¢ Direct equity investments in overseas companies, 
The new company expects to increase the proportion of 
its investments in this category, principally because the 
returns are more attractive than on commercial loans. 

¢ Loans to new or expanding companies overseas, 
These loans can run anywhere from $20,000 to $3-mil- 
lion, and possibly higher if other lenders participate. 

¢ Purchase of notes issued by foreign importers of 
U.S. and European capital equipment. This sort of 
medium-term financing for U.S. exporters was the origi- 
nal purpose behind AOFC’s predecessor company, which 
was started in 1955 by five commercial banks, including 
the Chase Manhattan Bank and the First National 
Bank of Boston. 

es 2 & 


Reorganization of TMT Trailer Ferry 
Delayed for Probe of SEC Charges 


A federal judge in Miami this week put off final 
approval of a proposed reorganization for ‘TMT Trailer 
Ferry, Inc., until its trustees report on Securities & Ex- 
change Commission charges of irregularities. The SEC 
moved to block TMT’s reorganization last week on the 
grounds that the plan might give control of the com- 
pany to Joseph Abrams, who the SEC claims made large 
profits through manipulation of TMT stock. SEC says 
the company’s creditors, who would gain control of the 
company, have been associated in the past with Abrams, 
a one-time Army uniform manufacturer. 

TMT has operated its roll-on, roll-off ferry service 
under court-appointed trustees since November, 1957. 
Last March, Federal Judge Emmett C. Choate tentatively 
approved the new plan, despite opposition from minority 
stockholders. But now he has ordered ‘T\IT trustees to 
report back on SEC’s charge before he gives his final 
approval. 

s a s 


Finance Briefs 


Republic Aviation Corp. admitted this week it was 
eving Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., as a possible 
merger candidate. Republic now has only a small elec- 
tronics division, and acquisition of DuMont would give 
it a broader line. Moreover, DuMont’s substantial ac- 
cumulated tax-loss is attractive bait. Republic’s earnings 
in 1960 are not expected to be much more than $5-mil- 
lion, but it looks forward to bigger carnings in 1964. 
However, Republic officials point out that Republic has 
looked into 55 to 60 merger possibilities in the past two 
years without any positive results. 


Capital Airlines, which has had some trouble lining up 
long-term financing for its new jet program (Oct.1759, 
p15), finally has things squared away. New debt financ- 
ing will total $59.2-million, and Capital also will raise 
$8-million through the sale of common stock in a rights 
offering to sharcholders. ‘This will cover the purchase 
of five Electra turboprops and seven Convair 880-M 
jets. 
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Engineered by Tinnerman. ee 


SPEED CLIPS’ reduce costs, simplify assembly 
and servicing on Maytag “Halo of Heat” Dryer 


Clothes are dried efficiently in the famous Maytag 
“Halo of Heat” automatic dryer. And now the 
quality of the “Halo of Heat” dryer is even better 
than ever because its unique circular heating ele- 
ment is fastened quickly, securely by 22 special 
Tinnerman SpeEeD Cups developed by joint efforts 
of Tinnerman and Maytag designers. 

Each one-piece SPEED Cur eliminates a separate 
welding operation on the “Halo of Heat” assembly. 
Various screw-driving operations formerly required 
on Maytag’s assembly line to capture the ceramic 
insulator and secure the mounting clamp were also 
eliminated, with equally interesting reductions in 
cost. Now, the stainless steel, vibration-proof 
fastener is snapped in place with simple “button- 
hook” action. No special skills or equipment are 
required. Assembly and parts costs have been 
reduced ... substantially! Serviceability in the field 
has been improved. 


A free Tinnerman Fastening Analysis of your 
own product can show you where similar assembly 
and cost-saving advantages are possible. Call your 
Tinnerman representative—he’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “‘Fasteners”. Or write to: 
TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 « P.O. Box 6688 « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg, 
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The Man Behind the Decisions 


Company economist Ira T. 
Ellis of du Pont feeds manage- 
ment the facts and theories for 
decision-making. 


Ira ‘I’. Ellis (pictures) is a big, square- 
faced man, 55 years old but younger- 
looking. With new acquaintances he 
can relax, yet keep a dignified distance. 
With almost anyone he enjoys talking, 
volubly but precisely, whether the topic 
is national economic growth or the bid- 
ding of a bridge hand. 

Ira Ellis is the combination of social 
scientist, educator, philosopher, diplo- 
mat, and businessman that is wrapped 
up in the role of company economist. 
He is chief economist for E.. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. of Wilmington, 
Del., largest U.S. chemical company. 
¢ Big Decisions—Last year, du Pont 
sold $2-billion worth of goods. It has 
78 plants, in 28 states. With its con- 
stant flow of new products, it is more 
dynamic than you might expect a 148- 
vear-old company to be. In the scale 
of its business volume, the geographical 
and product scope of its plants and 
markets, and the multiplicity of its de- 
cisions about new products, du Pont is 
perhaps the height of challenge for a 
corporate economist. 

Major decisions at du Pont are made 
bv the finance and executive commit- 
tees in painstakingly unemotional and 
sharply detailed consideration of the 
company’s own situation and of the gen- 
eral economic environment. ‘That's 
where Ellis fits in. He serves directly 
under these two committees. 
¢ Change in View—An economist usu- 
ally has to make a difficult shift in his 
wav of thinking when he leaves the 
university and becomes a company man, 
Says an experienced corporate econo- 
mist who’s a friend of Ellis. He may 
have to swallow hard before he gets used 
to judging situations from the com- 
panv’s viewpoint instead of the nation’s, 
this economist explains. 

“Tra,” he adds, “seems to have made 
this adjustment well.” 

The adjustment was probably less 
difficult for Ellis than if he had come 
to the business world from university 
teaching or research or from govern- 
ment work as most economists do. 
After graduation from the University of 
Delaware, he went to Harvard Business 
School, which prides itself on tough, 
practical training. He got his M.B.A. 
in 1932 and went to work in inventory 
control at Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Four vears later, Ellis came to du 
Pont as an accountant. In three more 


O8 "¢ ee 


vears, he joined the economics staff, 
moving up to chief in 1953. 

In the same year, Ellis moved his 
family into a new eight-room Georgian 
house in suburban Wilmington, right 
across the road from du Pont’s +5-hole 
employee golf course. He plays the kind 
of golf game that proves he doesn’t 
spend excessive time on the course—he 
shoots in the high 90’s. 


|. How to Look Ahead 


[he economic creed that Ellis has 
evolved over the vears can be read in a 
speech he made in January to a Swarth- 
more (Pa.) economic discussion group. 
The subject was major economic prob- 
lems of the 1960s. Ellis concentrated 
on four: the stabilization of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, the stimulation 
of savings to foster economic growth, 
the balancing of our international ac- 
counts, and the rising proportion of 
voung workers in the labor force. 

Ellis concluded that the new decade 

can bring important improvement in 
living standards. “But,” he said, “eco- 
nomic growth is not easy or automatic, 
and it is not provided by government, 
nor can it be financed bv excessive ex 
pansion of the money supply. It must 
be financed by the savings and produced 
by the hard work of all of us. It must 
be done in a framework of stable prices, 
with balance in our international ac- 
counts, and by emplovment of thie 
available labor force . . . To have more, 
we must produce more; and to produce 
more, we must invest more.” 
e Forecaster, or More?—Ellis likes to 
compile facts and figures and to rely on 
them rather than on theory and intui- 
tion. “We specialize in history,” he 
savs of his department, conceding that 
the “history” must often be projected 
far into the future. ““We are the chief 
source of statistics, because no one else 
will estimate.” 

Ellis has no such hesitation if he feels 
the projection or estimate will be useful 
to the 15 members of the two commit- 
tees he serves—top du Pont officers and 
a few directors. 

“Mv assignment,” he says, “is to do 
whatever I think will be of help to 
them.” 

Not all company economists would 
choose the same ways to be helpful. At 
the first meeting of the new National 
Assn. of Business Economists last No- 
vember (BW —Nov.14'59,p128), com- 
pany economists debated hotly just 
what their role should be. Some fa- 
vored a function pretty much limited to 
that of a forecaster. Others insisted 
they must expand into new fields, closer 


to public relations, legal cases, and man- 
agement decisions. 

e In the Middle—Ellis stands some- 
where between the extreme views. He 
finds himself involved with more than 
forecasting, but he tries to stop short 
of applying the Economics Dept.’s find- 
ings to specific du Pont problems. Ap- 
plying the data, he says, is the manager's 
job. The economist, he declares, is “an 
adviser, not a member of the line or 
ganization.” 

Even as he outlines it, though, his 
job keeps him in the thick of the action. 
One day last month, for example, his 
duties carried him from Washington to 
Wilmington, from the office of a du 
Pont vice-president to a board room at 
the Bank of Delaware. That day (pic- 
tures) mav have been more varied than 
most, but its activities were typical. 


Il. Reports and Reports 


Information flows from Ellis’ office 

to the rest of du Pont management 
through both formal and informal chan- 
nels, through periodical reports and cas- 
ual conferences. On the ‘Tuesdav in 
question, Ellis had office conferences re- 
lating to both aspects of the jobs. 
e Indexes—Ellis had a talk about the 
growing importance of foreign cars 
with Edward R. Caffrev, the econo- 
mist on the staff who keeps track of 
the auto business. Thev decided that 
Caffrev’s monthly report on the auto 
situation should be revised to include 
stocks of foreign, as well as domestic, 
cars in dealers’ hands. 

Caffrey’s auto report to the du Pont 
brass is one of several monthly reports 
by the economics office, each covering 
a basic field. Another in the series 
sizes up food sales cach month, for ex- 
ample. ‘These reports go to department 
heads who are concerned about indica- 
tions of future sales. 

Caffrey also keeps a daily index and 
reports monthly on prices of goods that 
the company buys. Every two years, 
he and Ellis undertake a major revision 
of the index to reflect changes in the 
relative importance of various commo- 
dities to du Pont. 

Another member of the staff, Ernst 
S. Erickson, Jr., keeps a monthly in- 
dex of the prices at which du Pont sells 
its own production. 
¢ Special Studies—The department 1s 
responsible also for a steady outpouring 
of special studies. These are intense, 
heavily statistical reports on such areas 
as “vields of high-grade securities” of 


“outlook for gasoline demand,” _ the 
latter a 10-year projection. These 


studies go to heads of operating de- 
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AUTO SALES are subject of quick conference with Edward R. Caffrey, staff 
specialist in that field, in office of Ellis, just back from .. . 
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chan- SPEECH in Washington at Mayflower Hotel (right) to Wax Div. of 
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Ces Te- LATER IN AFTERNOON, Ellis (below, far right) attended trust committee meeting of Bank of Delaware, of which he is a director. 
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28 ft. diameter penstocks at Niagara Station near Lewiston, N. Y. 


Creating New Waterfalls on the NIAGARA 


CB&I is constructing 25 penstocks for the gigantic Niag- 
ara Power Project of the New York Power Authority. 
These huge structures will rechannel a portion of the 
rushing Niagara River into the 25 scroll cases being 
erected by CB&I. The man-made waterfalls will energize 
one of the free world’s largest hydroelectric plants. 


CB&I’s role in this vast construction project utilizes 
the coordinated services that have built an enviable world 
reputation for our company. The result is Creative Crafts- 
manship in Steel. Let us tackle your task in the same 
efficient manner. 


Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities... 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries ...and Industry at large. 


Cuicaco Bripce & IRON COMPANY 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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partments as well as to the finance and 
executive committees. 

These special studies are provided 
mainly as background information. E)- 
lis also sends his 15 bosses monthly 
studies on timely topics, designed to 
stimulate immediate discussion. He 
gets these reports, Mimeographed, to 
members of the two committees on the 
Friday before the third Tuesday of 
each month. Then on Tuesday, he 
gives an oral summary to a joint meet- 
ing of the committees. 

This is the only periodic oral pres- 
entation that du Pont’s two key com- 
mittees get, and it often touches off 
high-level discussion that ranges far 
from the original subject. True to his 
belief that it isn’t his job to get involved 
in the application of his findings to 
specific company policy, at such times 
Ellis keeps quiet. 
¢ Worth Talking About—For these 
monthly presentations, Ellis tries to 
pick topics that are in the news. His 
January report, for example, described 
revisions in the Federal Reserve Board 
index, recently modernized by a shift 
from weights based on a 1947-49 aver- 
age to ones based on 1957 (BW-—Jan. 
2’60,p23). 

Ellis writes the final draft of each 
report, but other members of his staff 
compile data and make _ projections. 
The annual December topic, automo- 
bile production, always calls for a lot 
of work from Caffrev. ‘The November 
report, the business outlook for the 
coming vear, involves the whole staff. 
The labor of estimating gross national 
product and the FRB indexes of dur- 
ables and non-durables is divided up; 
then Ellis wraps up the three projec- 
tions and writes the text. 


Ill. Resident Economist 


All these formal presentations are 
only part of Ellis’ job. He also serves 
as a sort of economist in residence, gen- 
erally available as a consultant on all 
sort of economic matters. Du Pont 
executives often use him as a sounding- 
board for ideas, as well as a source of 
information. 

He’s a ““comfortable”’ man to talk to, 
says Vice-Pres. George E. Holbrook, 
because he is in a position to be en- 
tirely neutral and objective. 

Holbrook, for instance, has asked 
Ellis for advice on investment of col- 
lected funds by an organization of 
which Holbrook is a trustee. Another 
vice-president dropped into Ellis’ of- 
fice to ask about arguments for and 
against replacement-cost depreciation 
Still another asked about the extent of 
U.S. investment in France. 

* Clearinghouse—Usually the questions 
are far less far-ranging. ‘The economics 
office is a sort of clearinghouse for mis- 
cellancous information. One _ recent 
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View of the city of San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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“c: | TELEPHONE CABLE SERVICE NOW AVAILABLE TO PUERTO RICO 
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sation. For fast, personal, economical two-way 


rent of contact with Puerto Rico—telephone! 


New York $6.50  %5.50 
San Francisco $7.50 $6.50 


These rates (subject to regulatory approval) are 
for the first three minutes. Add the 10% federal 
excise tax. Night rates start at 6 p.m. 
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KEEP. YOUR CARLOAD CUSTOMERS 
FROM “cooling their heels’’ 





To keep customers, keep ’em satisfied—as 
B&O SENTINEL SERVICE does—with 
siding-to-siding dependability. 









Sentinel cars are watched closely with 
prompt reporting to shippers and 
receivers of any in-transit interruption. 


SENTINEL SERVICE will treat your 
carload customers right. Try it! 
Ask our man! 


ENTINEL | 
ERVICE 
DEPENDABMLITY | 


- — - 
a 


. , res 
B.O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Constantly doing things—better! 
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question: How many automobiles are 
there in the U.S.S.R.? ‘The answer: In 
1957, there were 415,000. 

The office also accumulates a ya- 
riety of tasks that don’t fall anywhere 
else. One economist is giving a course 
to du Pont purchasing agents on the 
operation of the commodities markets 
and on futures trading. Another is con- 
sultant on economics content of public 
relations brochures. 

If du Pont is considering a new plant 
site, an opinion from Ellis must be 
included in the presentation. Ellis 
considers the growth rate of the state, 
its tax philosophy and finances, and 
trics to project the state’s income and 
expenditures to see if the tax picture 
may change. ‘This is one case in which 
Ellis must depart from his avowed 
policy and apply his data to a decision. 
¢ Much Travel—Ellis keeps a_ busy 
schedule outside the du Pont building 
in Wilmington, too. He gives three or 
four days a month, sometimes more, to 
public relations—making speeches, serv- 
ing on councils, representing the com- 
pany at conventions and meetings. 

Fortunately, Ellis likes to travel. He 
counts his annual traveling vacation 
with his wife and two grown children 
as a high point of the vear. The four- 
year-old family car has 64,000 mi. on 
the speedometer, and it didn’t figure in 
last summer’s vacation in Scandinavia. 
¢ Reputation—His fellow _ business 
economists rate him as very capable. 
Says one: “He does a good job of pick- 
ing up significant long-range trends that 
would affect du Pont’s business.” 

Du Pont executives hold Ellis in high 
esteem. Most admit that, while they 
consider all presentations and all points 
of view, they give special weight to 
those of Ellis because ‘‘he has another 
way of looking at things.’ Attendance 
at his meetings cach month with the 
two committees is usually 100%. 
¢ Some Disagreements—Ellis is most 
likely to come into direct disagreement 
with operating department heads in 
September, when du Pont puts together 
its annual 2}-vear forecast, basis for 
financial planning. Men in the manu- 
facturing departments tend to be con- 
sistently more optimistic than he is. 

Ellis is proud, though, that in the 
fall of 1956 he saw the 1958 downtum 
coming. At that time, the department 
heads were predicting that 1958 would 
run 21% ahead of 1956 in business vol- 
ume. Right now, Ellis is predicting 
“some business hesitancy” in 1961. 

Disagreements, says one du Pont 
officer, “raise an orange light.” Perhaps 
that caution light, impelling manage- 
ment to reconsider and to look at a 
problem from a different viewpoint, 1s 
the most important contribution the 
economists’ office makes to the men 
who turn out the decisions at du 
Pont. END 
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now dictate ANYWHERE wit 
new self-powered portable! 


This amazing, portable Stenorette® Companion is 
as compact as a salesman’s order book, carries its 
own built-in lifetime battery, performs like a full- 
size dictating unit, uses magnetic tape that can be 
sent right through the mail to be transcribed on the 
Stenorette® “T” big office unit. 


Check these six great features: 

1. It’s equipped with magnetic tape, the world’s 
finest, clearest dictating medium which even lets 
you dictate in motion in a moving car, train, plane 


~ STENORETT 





FULLY TRANSISTORIZED 


or while walking. 2. Full office machine quality 
and features: dictate, review, correct mistakes mag- 
netically with simple push button control. 3. Two 
automatic settings for choice of ideal personal or 
conference recording. 4. Power supply lasts for 
years when used in conjunction with accessory 
charger-AC adapter. 5, Small as a book and un- 
believably light in weight. 6. Ruggedized for peak 
performance in move-about field conditions. 

Complete with dictating accessories. $4995 


only 
plus F E.T. 











STENORETTE ©®-T 

This new and fully transistorized office-size 
dictating/transcribing miracle works to- 
gether with your Stenorette Companion to 
give you. a complete, compatible dictating 
system linking home office with branch 
o* offices and your men on the road. $1995° 
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Complete with dictating or transcribing accessories 


A SS SS A A AS A A AS FY 
DeJUR-AMSCO CORP. 45-01 Northern Blvd., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Please send me your brochure giving complete details on the 
Stenorette Companion Self-Powered Portable Dictating System. 
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City — ee a State 6003 
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DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION, 45-01 NORTHERN BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 











OF HISTORICS,. 4 
AFRICA | 
— 


Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 3 flights weekly) in Tuxurious DC-6B’s. 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CATES APC: 971k 2 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


—_= ME WONDERLAND ROUTE = 














' MUTUAL FUNDS 

va) 

_ COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 
?%, , 4 

4 Investing for reasonable income 
_ and possible growth of principal. 
_ A balanced fund established 1932. 
_ COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 

_ Investing in common stocks 
* selected for their possibilities of 
_ long-term growth of principal and 
— income, 

_ COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 

_ _ Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 


Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 


NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York « _— « Los sconces 
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Kaiser Expands Abroad 


In one busy week, it announces plans for plants in 
Great Britain, India, and Ghana. It’s a sign that U.S. aluminum 
industry is seeking to compete aggressively overseas. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
this week served notice it intends to be 
a power in the world aluminum industry 
when it announced plans for plants in 
Great Britain, India, and Ghana: 

¢ In London, the company dis- 
closed it is investing $14-million in a 
new aluminum fabricating company in 
Britain. Its partner, putting up an equal 
sum, is Delta Metal Co., Ltd. 

¢ Kaiser got the green light on its 
Indian proposal when the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington announced 
approval of a $13.6-million loan to 
Kaiser and G. D. Birla interests for 
construction of a $30-million to $35- 
million bauxite and alumina reduction 
plant. 

¢ The company revealed it has 
formed an international consortium of 
aluminum companies called Volta Alu- 
minum Co. to develop aluminum in the 
West African state of Ghana. 

In addition, Kaiser engineers began 
work on a $7-million aluminum fabri- 
cating plant near Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, in partnership with Guillermo 
Decker, S.A., a non-ferrous product 
manufacturer. 

e More Aggressive—The Kaiser actions 
point up a shift in the U.S. aluminum 
industrv’s attitude toward the world 
market. A year ago, an emergency dele- 
gation from the major producers spent 
a week in Washington seeking govern- 
ment help. It claimed that worldwide 
overproduction and consequent low- 
priced imports into the U.S. were hurt- 
ing the domestic industry. Now, indus- 
try spokesmen see expanding markets 
abroad, say they intend their overseas 
ventures to compete in foreign, not 
U.S., markets. 

¢ British Deal—In England, Kaiser is 
following the lead of its two big U.S. 
competitors, Reynolds Metals Co. and 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Revnolds got the jump a vear ago 
when, along with its British partner, 
Tube Investments, Ltd., it beat out Al- 
coa to buy a $50-million half-interest 
in British Aluminium Co. Last sum- 
mer, Alcoa put an undisclosed sum into 
a 49% partnership with Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd., to set up a rolling 
and extrusion company, Impalco, in 
south Wales. The other North Ameri- 
can grant, Canada’s Aluminium, Ltd., 
has been established in Britain a long 
time. 

Kaiser’s British venture involves form- 


ing a new Delta Metal subsidiary, James 
Booth Aluminium, Ltd., to succeed an 
existing Delta subsidiary. It will ex. 
pand present aluminum fabricating fa- 
cilities at Kitts Green Works, Birm- 
ingham, already one of Britain’s five 
largest manufacturers of wrought alu- 
minum products. 

e In Asia—In India, the Kaiser-Birla 
project is a 20,000-ton-capacity alumi- 
num reduction plant to be built by 
Hindustan Aluminum Corp., a Kaiser- 
Birla subsidiary. The plant, to be com- 
pleted in two years, will be the largest 
joint U.S.-Indian _ private industrial 
project to date. 

Kaiser is also dickering with private 

interests in India to erect a new steel 
mill. The company is now a minority 
partner in an expansion of the Tata 
Steel Works. 
e In Africa—In Ghana, Kaiser is re- 
portedly taking the lead in setting up 
Volta Aluminum Co. Other partners, 
so far unannounced, are probably Kai- 
ser’s U.S. competitors and Canadian 
and British interests. 

First step in this long-range project 
is development of a hydroelectric plant 
on the Volta River to provide power. 
It is being negotiated as a joint venture 
with the government of Ghana. The 
British government is reported inter- 
ested in putting up some of the money 
required, along with the World Bank, 
the Export-Import Bank, and_ possibly 
the U.S. Development Loan Fund. 
World Bank and Ex-Im officials say they 
are interested in the project, and a 
World Bank technical study team this 
week arrived in Accra, the capital of 
Ghana, to discuss plans with Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah. 

Other West African hvdro and alu- 
minum development proposals are on 
the fire, with several of Volta Alumi- 
num’s unnamed partners supposedly in- 
terested in a $170-million bauxite min- 
ing and alumina reduction project at 
Boke in neighboring Guinea 
¢ Worldwide Projects—Kaiser now has 
close to $100-million invested in ovet- 
seas aluminum and automotive produc- 
tion facilities alone. ‘This does not in- 
clude its foreign engineering operations. 

The company recently set up a new 
international operations office to ¢x- 
plore aluminum opportunities iround 
the world. it is considering further 
projects in India, Latin America, Africa, 
the Middle East, the Far East. ND 
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THE TREND 





The Fight for Gold Reserves 


When it raised the discount rate from 4% to 5% 
last week, the Bank of England said it was more 
concerned with domestic inflationary strains than 
with international conditions (page 34). 

Nevertheless, the British decision forces impor- 
tant questions into the foreground. For, regardless 
of the official explanation, the international financial 
community insists on regarding the British move as 
aimed primarily at checking the drift of funds out 
of London—especially to West Germany. 

Taken by itself, the British move cannot be criti- 
cized as wrongheaded or shortsighted. The British 
have every right to be concerned about short-term 
money leaving London, about their needs for funds 
to finance expansion. The British, in fact, are doing 
only what central bankers in many countries are 
doing—and that is precisely where the problem lies. 

The Western capitals are being driven to jack up 
interest rates competitively. Each insists that it is 
not trying to beggar its neighbor by stealing funds 
from it, but is acting in defense of its own cur- 
rency and reserves. Whether such moves are made 
offensively or defensively, however, the danger is 
the same: that interest rates may spiral up to exces- 
sively high levels, choke off economic expansion, 
and—when recession sets in—handcuff nations from 
taking strong counter-cyclical monetary and fiscal 
measures, for fear of setting off a flight of capital 
and gold. 

In brief, the unhappy thought to which the British 
move leads is that the nations of the West are again 
being caught in the same sort of nasty box—fabri- 
cated of gold—that led to so much agony at the end 
of the 1920s. We have succeeded in reconstructing 
essentially the same gold exchange standard that 
prevailed in the 1920s, and now—as then—nations 
may be prevented from permitting interest rates to 
decline (when domestic conditions would warrant 
such a decline) lest gold reserves go out in a rush. 

In this respect, we are coming almost full circle 
to where we were in the 1920s—when the economic 
policy of a nation was dictated by movements of 
international balances rather than by domestic 
needs. Nations that found their currencies weaken- 
ing in international exchange were supposed to put 
their home economies under intense deflationary 
pressure—regardless of what it cost them in unem- 
ployment and lost production. (Much of the British 
labor force lived on the dole during the 1920s so 
that the pound could be defended.) 

When the gold exchange system collapsed in 1931, 
helping to drag the world down into the deepest 
depression in history, domestic economic problems 
became paramount; virtually all Western govern- 
ments accepted the responsibility of insuring high 
levels of production and employment—whatever the 
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international financial consequences. Since the war 
we have been moving back to a system that subjects 
national economies to “the discipline of the balance 
of payments.” In many ways this has brought great 
benefits: a needed brake on inflation, free converti- 
bility of currencies, expanding international trade. 


The Hard Choice 


But we must not be naive about the problem 
this “return to normalcy” raises both for economic 
expansion and for the maintenance of domestic 
stability and high employment. At the moment the 
U.S. and Western Europe, expecting a strong eco- 
nomic expansion, want tight money, anyhow; and 
the central bankers are glad to use balance of pay- 
ments worries as a stick to beat the advocates of 
easy money at home. But a turn in the economic 
weather toward recession might confront nations 
with a grim dilemma. Either they would have to 
defend their currencies and reserves at the cost of 
stagnation and heavy unemployment. Or they would 
have to let their new international monetary sys- 
tem go hang and concentrate on stimulating the 
domestic economy by easy money and deficit finane- 
ing. In that case they would have tu give up hope 
of expanding world trade and adupt heavily pro- 
tectionist policies—with all of the unpleasant poli- 
tical consequences for the whole free world that 
such a move would almost certainly imply. 

This problem has no easy solution The world 
being what it is, we are not simply going to abandon 
gold or go to freely flexible exchange rates. Nor is 
there any hope that a wave of devaluations would 
somehow restore balance and provide the funds for 
steady world economic growth But this is not to say 
that no solution is possible, that we must do nothing 
until a crisis breaks. One big difference between the 
present situation and the one that existed in the 
1920s is that we now have devices for modifying the 
mechanistic operation of the gold exchange system— 
notably the International Monetary Fund. The IMF 
has already demonstrated—as during the Suez crisis 
—that it can help nations through periods of acute 
strain with its sizable holdings of gold and hard 
currencies. 

But there is real question whether the IMF could 
get us through a widespread and prolonged ordeal. 
This makes it all the more urgent for the nations 
of the West to start exploring the problem and some 
of the possible solutions to it already proposed. 
Most proposals made thus far involve increasing the 
role of the IMF; some of these may be worth explor- 
ing in detail. And further study may uncover wholly 
new approaches. In any case, the time to start 
working seriously on this problem is now—while 
the economic weather is still fair. 
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